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RUNEBERG. 


OHAN LUDVIG RUNEBERG, one of the greatest poets of the 
J nineteenth century, was born 5th February, 1804, at Jacobstad, 
a small town situated on the eastern shores of the Gulf of Bothnia. 
His father, a merchant captain, was married to Anna Maria Malm, 
and Johan Ludvig was the eldest of six children. He was educated 
first at Uleaborg, in the far North, where he lived with an uncle, and 
then at Wasa, where, as his parents were poor, he, like many other 
youths, earned the means of study by giving instruction to younger 
boys. In 1822 he entered the University of Abo, and in 1827 took 
his degree as doctor of philosophy. After this, he spent three 
years in the interior of the country, where, far from civilization, in 
the depths of the great forest surrounding Lake Pajane, he learned 
to know his own country, * the land of thousand lakes,” and to love 
it in the sternness of its poverty and the grandeur of its solitude. 
One of his finest epic poems,—The Elk-hunters,—was written here. 
In 1830 he left Saarjaroi and became Amanuensis to the Consistory 
of the University, which now had been removed to Helsingfors, after 
the destruction by fire of Aboin 1827, Here he published his first 
volume of lyrical poems (translated into English by Mess. May- 
nuson & Pohlner), and dedicated it to the poet Franzen, Bishop of 
Wornesund. The Bishop wrote to him from Sweden: “ When 
your charming present arrived, I was prevented by official duties 
from bestowing on it a careful study, I had only time to rejoice 
here and there at the sight of a violet or the sound of a lark; but 
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even then I learnt that it wasa real poet who was making his 
appearance in my former fatherland. Now I have given a more 
careful study to the poems, and know that it is a great poet which 
Finland is about to produce.” In 1831 Runeberg married the 
daughter of Professor Tengstrém, and in 1837 removed to the little 
town of Borga, where he lived until his death, 6th May, 1877. 

Runeberg’s greatest poems are the “ Elk-hunters,” “ Hanna,” 
“Christmas Eve,” “King Fjalar,’ the“ Kings of Salamis ;” but 
the work which, above all others, has made him dear in the 
North, is a series of poems dealing with the war of 1808, when 
Finland was severed from Sweden and joined to Russia—“The Tales 
of Ensign Stal.” One of these poems is « The Cloud’s Brother ;”’ 
the first is “Our Land,” now the national anthem, beautiful and 
prophetic in its truth and simplicity. 


Our land is poor, so e’er shall be, 
To him who asks for gold. 

A stranger passeth by, but we,— 
We love this land of forests free, 

For us, though rock-bound, bare and cold, 
It is a land of gold. 


We love our rivers’ rushing noise, 
Our winters’ starry light, 
The deep, still forests’ mystic voice, 
Our lakes, our darkless summer night, 
And all that here our heart hath found, 
Beauteous of sight, of sound. 


Thou Land of Lakes! still as of yore 
The home of song thou art! 
Life, ocean-tossed, gave us thy shore, 

We shall uphold thee evermore ; 
Enshrined in all thy children’s heart, 
Say not that poor thou art. 


Thy budding blossom, closed now, 
Shall burst its bonds ere long, 
And from without our love shall grow, 

The light and lustre of thy brow ; 
And higher strains shall bear along, 
Our native country’s song. 
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THE CLOUD’S BROTHER. 


“More than living unto me was loving, 
More than loving is to die as he died.” 


In the forest lay the lonely homestead, 
Wilderness surrounded, far from roads on 
Which, since autumn, scenes of war had shifted. 
Enemies had not found out the dwelling, 

Nor had strangers’ feet yet trod the path that 
Led to it ; of blood and battle spoke the 

Raven only, shrieking from the cloud-tops ; 

Or the kite that gorged on pine-trees rested, 
Or the wolf that with his bloody booty 

Sought again the desert’s hidden caverns. 


In the cottage, at the table’s long side, 

Sat the host one evening, sad and silent, 
Resting from the week’s toil. Bedded lay his forehead 
In his right hand, and his elbow firmly 

Pressed against the table; but his dark eyes 
Wandered, driven as by restless thinking. 
Neither saw it of the two who, with him, 

Were the only inmates of the cottage,— 

Not his foster-son and not his daughter. 

Hand in hand, and arms around each other, 
And with bended heads, they rested near him— 
Peace within and all around them silence, 

Still a while, and then the old man broke the 
Silence, singing. One of those who heard him 
As he sang, although the words fell only 

As by chance, yet listening, understood them. 
“Bears,” he sang, “are born the forests’ monarchs ; 
Pine-trees grow to be the desert’s glory ; 

Child of man, if born to strength and greatness, 
If to dust and baseness, no one knoweth. 

Sought a boy, one winter night, the cottage ; 
Unknown came he, untamed, like a wild bird 
Storm-tossed, cast into a human dwelling. 
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Brows were shining through a cap in tatters ; 

Toes pierced snow-drifts, for the feet were naked ; 
Breast gleamed bare beneath a ragged jacket. 
Whose and where from? ‘Ask thou whose and where from 
Of the rich one who has home and father. 

Wind, perchance, blows from the home I come from ; 
Cloud in heaven dare I call my brother ; 

I but snow am on the foot of midnight, 

Which he flings off when he enters homesteads.’ 
Snow did not melt from the feet of midnight ; 
Cloud’s strange brother went not with the tempest ; 
And the boy remained and grew to manhood. 
Scarcely noticed, ran he all the first year ; 

But the second year, he felled the forest ; 

And before the fourth of summers ended, 

Slew the bear that fell upon the cattle. 

Where is now his glory? His fame greater 

Than the fame of others, and so precious 

Unto some! Foster-father’s hope is where ? 

Old man sitting in his cottage, longs and 

Yearns to hear how goes the bloody warfare, 

Is his country safe, or has it fallen? ; 
Eagle’s speech—he does not know its meaning ; 
Vulture’s cries—he fathoms not; a stranger 

Brings no tidings to the distant desert, 

And the youny man who should be his help now, 
Hears but tidings from the heart of woman.” 


As when summer’s whirlwind, in the evening, 
Nature, like a Sabbath lying silent, 

Comes unseen, alone, swift as an arrow, 

And doth pierce the breast of the still lake ; no 
Plant stirs, pines and firs stand motionless, e’en 
Flowers are at peace upon the hillside ; 

All is peace, the deep lake only seethes ; 

So, when struck the song into the youth’s heart, 
He sat motionless and mute and hidden; 

But each word drove from his heart the life-blood. 
Near the maiden he sat all the evening,—- 
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Seemed to sleep before the others slept ; but 
Long before the others wakened, even 

With the first beam of the morning’s dawning, 
He went out unseen, unheard, and vanished. 


Morning came, and sunshine spread o’er heaven. 
Only two awakened in the cottage ; 

Sunday’s morning meal of bread was laid out; 
Only two came forward to the table ; 

Noon advanced, and yet the third one came not ; 
Without cloud was still the old man’s forehead, 
Without tears were still his daughter’s eyelids, 
But to rest, although by even bidden, 

When the meal was ended, lay down neither. 


Some few minutes passed,—time no more than 

To between the first sight of the rising 

Storm-cloud and the tempest that bursts from it 

And has cleared again ; then gently lifted 

His dear voice and spake unto his child, the 

Father, comforting : “ My daughter, ’tis a 

Long way to the village ; autumn rains have 

Filled the streams, no bridges span them, wild rocks 

Block the pathway, and the marsh is dreary, 

He who with the dawn of morning went out, 

Hardly can be home when evening setteth.” 

So the old man ; but the words not heeding 

Sat his daughter, closéd as a flower 

Closes up its petals when the night comes ; 

And her thoughts, they were her own thoughts only. 

But she sat not long, the noble maiden, 

Longer not than after the sun’s setting 

Plants wait silently for evening’s dewdrops, e’er a tear fell 
down upon her bosom, 

And she sang, her fair head bended, softly ! 

“When a heart has met another heart, then 

Poor is all that it before thought riches ; 

Earth and heaven, home-land, father, mother. 

More than world’s in one embrace is folded ; 
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More than skies in one eye’s brightness gazed at ; 
More than mother’s words and father’s bidding 
Heard is in a sigh that hardly breathes. 

What the power that is strong as love is ? 

What the charm that bindeth him who loveth ? 
Lakes he crosses, swimming like the wild duck, 
Meet him rocks, an eagle’s wings uplift him. 
Long ere noon he comes to where he was not 
Waited for till fall the evening’s shadows.” 


Scarcely had the old man heard her singing 
Than, by fear and sorrow sorely stricken, 

He went out to seek the one who came not. 

Mute he went, and mute he sought the pathway 
Dimly traced through that wild waste of forest. 
Morning’s sunlight almost touched the tree-tops 
When the wanderer reached the nearest dwellin:. 


Waste and empty, like the lone tree standing 
On the heath that fire and flame have wasted, 
So stood now the homestead erst so thriving ; 
And its mistress, in the cottage sitting 

All alone, bent o’er the cradle, where her 
Baby slept; but, as a wild bird when it 

Hears a shot and hears the bullet whistle, 
Starts affrightened with its wing outstretched, 
So flew from her chair the youthful mother 
When she heard the door open ; but her terror 
Turned to joy when she beheld the old man; 
And she ran and took his hand in hers, and, 
Great tears rolling down her cheeks, she said: 
“ Hail, O father! hail, thou dear old father! 
Precious are the steps that led thee hither, 
Precious were the steps of him whom thou didst 
Rear to be the help of the afflicted 

And their shield; now sit and rest thy weary 
Limbs, and hear with joy what I can tell thee: 
Hard this war has been on all since autumn, 
Friend and foe alike the country wasting, 
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Sparing only those who had no weapons. 

But the day has only just gone from us 

When a troop of men from the next parish 
Joined the army, drawn up here to battle. 

We have fought the battle ; but we have not 
Gained the victory; the few who might have 
Come back living, scattered are they like the 
Leaves that wild winds of the autumn scatter. 
There raged wrath as shoreless as the spring flood 
O’er the land, and, with or without weapons, 
Man or woman there was grace for no one. 
Hither came the flood last morning early, 

And, while bells were to God’s service calling, 
Sent a wave that left our homestead wasted. 

Let me not dwell on those scenes of sorrow; 
Bound, my husband lay beneath his own roof, 
Blood was shed and outrage ruled, and all seemed 
Hopeless, for no help could reach us. I was 
Seized, and stood, eight greedy arms around me, 
Quivering as beneath the glare of wild beasts. 
But redemption came; like storm from heaven 
The Cloud’s Brother burst into the house and 
Struck the foe, who fell or fled. I’m sitting 

In this wasted home, much poorer than the 
Sparrow ’neath its roof; and yet more happy 
Than in days of joy shall I bid welcome 

To that noble one and my dear husband, 

Come they home unhurt again, for to the 
Village, following close the foe, they hurried.” 





When the old man heard the last words spoken, 
He arose as if he long had rested, 

And his eye was darkened by his sorrow. 

Vainly urged to stay, he took the well-known 
Pathway leading to the village ; and the 

Sunset lingered on the distant forest 

When he, hoping against hope, in terror 

Reached the house where dwelt the village pastor. 
Wasted lay that pleasant homestead also ; 

Bare and barren like an unrobed island 
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Seen from frozen lake in winter evening. 
In a cottage by the hearth, alone, sat, 
Burdened by his years, the soldier Klinga. 


Now, when the old man heard the door-lock open, 
Saw his friend of by-gone days approaching, 

He rose up, though lamed by wounds, to meet him. 
“Life hath light for us,” his greeting words were, 
«When the young, advancing in our footsteps, 
Show that strength and manhood dwell amongst us. 
Such good service has to-day been done here, 
That the child who heard it in his cradle, 

To his grandsons shall relate about it. 

See, as greedy as a troop of wolves, the 

Foe came; reeking blood and ashes marked 

His victorious footsteps. Let all lesser 

Be unspoken, although not forgotten. 

When the troop had had its fill of blood, the 
Worst ones only staying, then the bitter, 

Brimful cup of misery overflowed. 7 

They took horses, and between the wildest 

Bound our loved pastor, thus far spared ; 

Told him then on foot to follow the fierce 

Riders. Short the order given; soon his 

Hand would fail him, and his feet would tremble, 
And his white locks in the dust be trailing. 

There he stood alone, with head uplifted, 

And with eyes that looked unto heaven, 

Knowing that on earth was night and darkness. 
Praise and glory! Then our help was nearest ; 
He begotten as the breath of midnight,— 

The Cloud’s Brother,—like a flash of lightning 
He struck down, and crushed lay the oppressor ! 

I have lived here with the help of others, 

An uprooted pine, on others leaning, 

Weary to myself, my neighbors’ burden ; 

And yet shall I call my life a treasure, 

If that noble one comes back victorious, 

From the battle raging near the old church!” 
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When the old man heard the last words spoken, 
He went out as if he fled from live flames; 

But the shades of evening gathered round him 
Ere he reached the village near the old church. 
Lo, the village lay in smoke and ashes, 

Like a starry sky by clouds destroyed ; 

Lo, the church lay on the wasted hillside, 

Like a lone star seen athwart a cloud-bank ; 
And the silence over wasted country, 

Lay like moonlight over barren autumn. 


Amid fallen warriors, friend and unfriend, 

Like a shadow moving over gathered 

Fields, the old man went, Dead all, naught living, 
Naught to breathe a sigh. The road wound on ’mid 
Ruined homes, to where the last had stood, and 
There a youth sat bleeding, but alive still. 

To his pale cheeks came the last drops flushing 

Like eve’s flickering ray to silv’ry cloudlet, 

And his dimm’d eye for one minute brightened 
When he woke and saw the old man coming. 


“ Hail!” he said, “ now is it easy bleeding, 

One of many unto whom is granted 

Death in youth for our dear native country. 

All hail! thou who fostered the deliv’rer, 

Thrice hail him, the noble one who led us, 
Stronger he than we were all together. 

See, our troop stood, but its strength was broken, 
Scattered like a herd without a leader, 

Doomed to die.. There was no man to call us, 
None gave order, therefore none could follow, 
Ere he came, ere from the wild wastes’ cavern 
Came the beggar son with king-like forehead, 
And his voice to battle calling, rang out. 

Then leaped fire to every heart, hope kindled, 
Doubt dispersed, all knew him and followed with him; 
Led by him, our troop went down on swords, as 
When a tempest breaketh over rushes. 

Yonder church, see,—all the way towards it, 
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Lies the foe cut down, as on a meadow 
Worked by reapers’ sickle, blade near blade doth 
Lie ; that way went he, the one victorious, 
Whom my eye hath followed since my foot failed, 
Whom my thoughts e’en unto death shall follow.” 
Spoken, and the warrior’s life-light waned. 

































So in silence waned daylight also ; 
Moon, night’s sun, the pale one and the lovely, 
Lit the wanderer’s pathway to the churchyard. 
When the old man came within its walls, he 
Saw a crowd of people ’mongst the crosses, 
Mute and awful like those hid beneath them. 
No one took a step to come and meet him, 

No one spoke a word to bid him welcome, 

No one even with his eyes did speak, but 
When the old man stepped into the circle, 
There lay, fallen at his feet, a youth, though 
Blood o’erwashed yet easily recognized. 

Like a pine laid low amongst the fir trees, 
E’en in dust more fair and greater than all 
Others, lay ’mid fallen foes, the hero. 





But with hands tight clasped, head low bended, 
Mute, as if by thunder struck, the old man 
Stood ; his cheek was white, his lips were trembling, 
«Till his grief found words and broke out wailing ; 
“ Now the roof-tree of my house is broken, 
Harvest of my field by hail-storm ravished— 
Now my grave is more to me than homesteac. 
Woe is me that thus I find thee,—thee, mine 
Honour, glory of mine old age,—thee, the 
Gift of heaven, erst so great and beauteous,— 
Now like dust on which thou liest, lowly.” 
Thus in sorrow scarce the old man ended, 
When a voice that soured like his daughier’s 
Was heard speaking, drawing near the watchers : 
“Dear he was when to my heart I| pressed him ; 
Dearer far than all else in the world, he; 
Dearest now here lying in his glory, 
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Cold upon the earth’s cold breast reclining. 
More than living unto me was loving, 

More than loving is to die as he died.” 

So she said, and without tears or wailing 
Softly went towards the fallen body, 

Kneeled down, and with her kerchief gently 
Covered up his bullet-pierced forehead. 
Dark.and mute the warriors stood around her, 
Like a forest when the air is breathless ; 

Silent also stood the women round her, 
Gathered there to look at him and mourn him. 
But she spake again, the noble maiden: 

«If but one of you would bring me water, 

That I might the blood stains from his forehead 
Wash, and smooth once more his locks, and see his 
Eyes again, in death e’en beautiful,—then 
Would I show with joy unto you all here 

The Cloud’s Brother, the foreign beggar, 

Who arose and was our land’s deliverer.” 


When the old man heard his daughter speaking, ° 
Look’d at the forlorn one kneeling near him, 
Then again, with broken voice, he cried: 
“Woe’s thee! woe’s thee! O my lovely daughter ! 
Joy of joys, and sorrow’s comforter, and 

Shield of life, thy father, brother, husband. 

All with him is lost to thee forever, 

All with him is lostand nought is left thee.”’ 


Into wailing burst the listeners ; there was 

Not one who stood with tearless eyes. But the 
Noble maiden’s tears were shining, and she 
Took the fallen hero’s hand and said: 

“ Not with mourning be thy memory honored ; 
Not like his who goes and is forgotten; 

Thus thy fatherland shall weep for thee,—- 

As an evening weepeth dew in summer, 

Full of joy, and light, and peace, and singing, 
And with arms outspread towards the morning.” 


jJouan Lupwic RuNEBuRG. 
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THE NIBELUNGENLIED. II. 


|JITH the King’s consent, these conspirators pretended that 
\\ thirty heralds had arrived at court from the recently liberated 
Kings of Denmark and Saxony, to defy Gunther. The generous Sieg- 
fried instantly offered to take up the King’s quarrel as before; upon 
which Haghen went to Chrimhild, and, feigning great friendship for 
her husband, asked if there were not some part of his horny body 
that required defence in battle. Chrimhild, whose rage had cooled, 
regretted in the first place that she had given offence to her sister- 
in-law Brunhild, (for which she said her husband had “ beaten her 
black and blue,”) and then, suspecting nothing, she told Haghen, 
that when Siegfried bathed himself in the dragon’s blood, a leaf 
had stuck to his skin, just between the shoulders, and had prevented 
that part from becoming impenetrable. “ Well,’ quoth Haghen 
“ only sew a small cross upon his garments, in the place where the 
spot is, and I promise you to defend that part of his body with all 
care when we go against the Danes and the Saxons.” The small 
cross was affixed, and now Siegfried was informed that there was 
to be no war, but only a great royal chase of boars and bears in 
the forest of Vasgovia,—where the treason was to be done. 

Great preparations were made, and nothing was heard but the 
baying of hounds and the blowing of horns. By the advice of 
Brunhild, every kind of meat was carried to a well in the forest,— 
but no wine. Chrimhild, who, like a good wife, had forgotten the 
sound drubbing she received from him, did all she could to persuade 
him not to go to the hunt, as she had been warned of his fate in 
two dreams. But his doom was inevitable ; and, taking an affec- 
tionate leave of his wife, who gazed on his face and caressed him 
“ full tenderly,” he departed with his hound in leash,and mounted 
his swift horse. When the chase began, who so distinguished 
himself as Siegfried? Killing all kinds of wild beasts, and among 
them a halb-wolf, (demi-wolf,) a lion, a buffalo, an elk, four uris, 
and one fierce bull, besides deer, boars and bears without number. 

King Gunther then caused a horn to be blown, giving notice that 
he would dine at the well. 


«In gorgeous guise the hero did to the fountain ride ; 
Down unto his spurs, his sword hung by his side; 
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His weighty spear was broad, of mighty length, and strong ; 

A horn of the gold so red, o’er the champion’s shoulders hung. 
«Of fairer hunting garments nc’er heard I say before ; 

A coat of the black velvet the noble hero wore ; 

His hat was of the sable, full richly was it dight ; 


Ho! with what gorgeous belts was hung his quiver bright. 
% % * s * * % 


« And by his side hung Balmung, that sword of mickle might, 
Which in the field Sir Siegfried struck on the helmet bright ; 
Not the truest metal the noble blade withstood. 

Oh! thus, right gloriously, rode the hunter good!” 


To make “ disport for the King,” Siegfried caught a great bear 
alive, and brought him to the well, where the animal made great 
havoc among the kitchen utensils and dinner-service, “to the ex- 
ceeding great sport of the company,” until, wearying of this sport, 
the hero slew the beast. 

The gallant huntsmen had not proceeded far with their dinner, 
when Sir Siegfried was full wroth with Haghen for having forgot- 
ten the wine. That traitor said that the wine had not been for- 
gotten, but carried to another well in a distant part of the forest. 
On this, Siegfried proposed a foot-race, (we suppose to go to fetch 
the wine,) and, throwing off part of his garments and all his arms, 
to run the lighter, started with the rest, whom he far outran. At 
the well, King Gunther laid himself down on his belly, and, stretch- 
ing his head over the hollow, drank a copious draught. Siegfried 
followed the royal example, but he was no sooner prostrate than 
Haghen treacherously struck a lance into the vulnerable spot be- 
tween his shoulders. The hero, leaping to his feet, pursued the 
murderer ; and, though wounded and weaponless, knocked Haghen 
down, and broke his shield in twain. Then he fell down himself 
and died, upbraiding his assassins with ingratitude and cowardice, 
but recommending his spouse, Chrimhild, to the mercy of the 
King, her brother, Gunther wished to give out that he had been 
slain by robbers, but Haghen fiercely said that he cared not to 
conceal the fact that he had done him to death. ;' 

To give a keener edge to the Queen’s revenge, Haghen caused 
the dead body to be laid before the chamber-door of Chrimhild, 
who, knowing nothing of what had happened, and coming sud- 
denly forth, beheld it there. She shrieked, clasped her hands on 
high, and then threw herself on her murdered husband, making 
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“boundless lamentations.” After this storm of grief, her first 
thoughts were for vengeance. She sent for Siegmund, the father 
of Siegfried, who, as well as his eleven hundred champions, swore 
instant revenge. But Chrimhild said she would bide her own 
time. She ordered a splendid coffin of gold and silver, in which 
the body of the hero was carried to the Cathedral. Gunther, with 
Haghen and others, went to bewail the death, which, they now all 
said, had been done by robbers; but Chrimhild, standing by the 
open coffin, fiercely bade those who knew themselves to be inno- 
cent, to approach and touch the corpse. 


“ A marvel high and strange is seen full many a time: 

When to the murdered body nears the man who did the crime, 
Afresh the wound will bleed ; the marvel now was found, 

As Haghen felled the champion with treason to the ground.” 

For three days and nights, without food or drink, did Chrim- 
hild watch beside the coffin, and when it was about to be lowered 
into the grave she caused it to be again opened, and once more 
she took leave of her husband. Her next care was to distribute 
30,000 marks of gold among the poor, “that so his soul might 
have peace.” 

Brunhild gloried in her deep revenge, and Gunther and Haghen 
induced Chrimhild to send for the Nibelungen treasure, which Sieg- 
fried had given her for her jointure. The dwarf Alberich, who 
held it in custody, grieved to give it up, and loudly lamented the 
loss of the hero and of his tarn-cap. Under the mountain of treas- 
ure, which it took twelve wagons four days and four nights to re- 
move, there lay a wishing-rod, by which the possessor might be- 
come master of the whole world; but as the dwarf Alberich 
would not explain this miraculous quality, the rod remained of no 
use. Seeing that Chrimhild was gaining great popularity by her 
lioeral employment of this wealth, Haghen, with some other con- 
soirators, got possession of it all and sunk it in the Rhine, swear- 
ing at the same time they never would reveal the place. After 
tn.s fresh wrong, Chrimhild dwelt thirteen years at her brother’s 
ccurt ; but then came a prospect of revenge for her. 

Attila, King of the Huns, (called in the poem Etzel,) sent a 
splendid embassy to Worms to demand her hand. At first she 
refused, because she had determined to remain a widow, and could, 
on no account, as a good Christian, think of marrying a heathen 
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prince. But Rudiger the Hun used potent arguments, telling her 
that Etzel had twelve kings and thirty princes, all his vassals, and 
that 

«From the Rhone unto the Rhine, from the Elbe to the distant sea, 

No king of greater riches and greater power may be;” 
and he finally overcame her disinclination by swearing to Chrim- 
hild that he and his men would be ever ready to avenge her in- 
juries. 

Etzel, accompanied by a great host of vassals, “among whom 
were Russians, Greeks, Poles, Wallachians, Kybens, the savage 
Petscheners, and many other nations,” received his bride at the 
town of Tuln. The marriage ceremonies, the feastings, the lar- 
gesses, were surpassingly splendid, and Werbel and Swemmel, the 
two court minstrels, got each athousand marks of gold. 

When Chrimhild had dwelt thirteen years with King Etzel, and 
borne him a son, she bethought herself of inviting King Gunther 
with his brothers, and Haghen, his uncle, and all the choice Bur- 
gundian warriors, to a “high feast” in Hungary. The message, 
which was carried to Worms by the minstrels, Werbel and Swem- 
mel, was at first received with diffidence, and Haghen strongly op- 
posed accepting the invitation. Uta, the Queen-mother, was also 
in opposition, because she had dreamed a dream, in which she saw 
all the birds of Burgundy drop down dead; while Rumold, the 
master of the royal kitchen, attempted to show that it would be 
ridiculous to go all the way to Hungary fora feast, seeing that they 
had plenty of meat, drink and clothes at home. However, after 
seven days of consultation, Chrimhild’s invitation was accepted, 
and Gunther, with his brothers, Haghen, anda retinue of one thou- 
sand knights and nine thousand squires, set out for Hungary, leaving 
Brunhild and the Queen-mother at Worms, under the care of Ru- 
mold, the head cook. Among Gunther’s choicest knights was one 
Folker of Alsace, commonly called the Fiddler, on account of the 
excellence of his playing and singing. This personage plays a 
very conspicuous part, both as a heroand buffoon, in the sequel of 
this long story. 

After meeting with a mermaid, who predicted to Haghen that 
he was running into danger by going “into King Etzel’s land,” 
and having encountered one or two other adventures, Gunther ar- 
rived at Etzelenburg. where the King of the Huns kept court. 
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Chrimhild was affable to Ghiseler, Gunther, and her own youngest 
brother, but stern to all the rest. When Haghen saw her face, he 
tied his helmet faster on his head. “What presents have ye 
brought me from the Rhine?” cried the Queen of the Huns. 
Haghen replied, scornfully, that «he was sorry he had not brought 
her a gift from his own treasury.” “ Why brought ye not the Ni- 
belungen treasure ?”’ cried the Queen, instill more wrath, Haghen 
answered that it was sufficient for a knight to carry his armor and 
his sword. The Queen then bade them give up their arms before 
they entered the hall, and when Haghen and Gunther sternly re- 
fused to do so, she felt convinced they had been forewarned of the 
compliment she intended paying them. 

Haghen then took Folker the Fiddler aside, and they went to- 
gether across the court, and sat them down ona bench before the hall 
of Chrimhild. When the Queen beheld them there, she wept bitterly, 
and complained to her knights of all the injuries Haghen had done 
her. Having inflamed them against the two Burgundians, she 
descended to the court with one hundred knights to kill them 
At the approach of the Queen, Folker the Fiddler would have 
risen out of respect, but Haghen told him to sit still, lest their en- 
emies should take it as a sign of fear.— 

«T'was then the hero Haghen across his lap he laid, 
Glittering to the sun, a broad and weighty blade.” 

This was Balmung, the sword of Siegfried, the sight of which 

much affected the Queen.— 


«It minded her of all her woes. Chrimhild to weep began. 


Well I ween Sir Haghen in her scorn to sword had drawn, 
* * * * * * * 


Folker, knight of courage, bold by his side sate he ; 
A sharp and mighty fiddle-stick held the hero free.” 

What with the sight of « Balmung,” and the “mighty fiddle- 
stick,” and a tale told by one of the Huns of the prowess of Hag- 
hen, whom he had seen in his youth in twenty-two battles, the 
hundred knights became afraid of attacking the two champions, 
and departed in peace. Then Haghen and Folker rejoined King 
Gunther, and they all proceeded to the hall of King Etzel, who re- 
ceived them with a show of courtesy. 

At night, when Gunther and his knights retired to a large hall, 
where all their beds were prepared, Haghen undertook the guard, 
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and for the sake of a little music associated Folker with him, who 
soon fiddled all the champions to sleep. Of a sudden he ceased 
his lay, for he discovered helmets glittering in the light of the 
moon. These were the knights sent by Chrimhild to murder 
Haghen in his sleep; but, seeing the hall door guarded, they 
hastily retired, much taunted for their cowardice by Folker the 
Fiddler. 

The following morning King Gunther was to go to hear mass 
with King Etzel, and his knights were attiring themselves in 
“ silken shirts,” and “ spacious mantles,” when Haghen, reminding 
them of “ Lady Chrimhild’sangry mood,” made them put on their 
armor. King Etzel, who, it would appear, had intended to murder 
his guests in the church, marvelled much when he saw them in 
complete armor, and they excused themselves by saying falsely 
that such was the common custom in Burgundy. After mass 
there was a tournament, but the Huns declined engaging with the 
fierce visitors. Haghen, who could never be quiet, on seeing ea 
Hun arrayed in splendid armor, rode at him in the crowd, and 
pierced him through and through with his lance. Then begana 
general engagement, which was interrupted by Etzel, who threatened 
to hang every Hun who harmed his guests. After this the 
knights of both nations went to dinner, at which they sat in com- 
plete armor, every one mistrusting the other. Towards the end 
of the repast, Ortlieb, the young son of Chrimhild and Etzel, was 
brought in; Haghen spoke lightly of the boy, thereby incensing 
the King and increasing the wrath of the Queen. Meanwhile, 
Blodelin, the brother of King Etzel, incited by Queen Chrimhild 
went with the knights into another hall, where Dankwart, the 
brother of Haghen, was dining with the Burgundian squires, and 
defied him to his teeth as one of the murderers of Siegfried. _Dank- 
wart swore he was innocent, and then, with his first blow, cut off 
Blodelin’s head. The Burgundian squires, though mostly un- 
armed, drove out the Hunnish knights, but they, soon returning 
in greater force, slaughtered a!l the nine thousand squires. Dank- 
wart fought his way through the me/ée, and, rushing to the hall 
where the Kings and knights were dining, told his brother what 
had happened, upon which Haghen commenced a general slaughter 
of the Huns by cutting off young Ortlieb’s head, which fell into 
his mother’s lap. Chrimhild now began to fear for her own life 
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but Dietrich of Berne, a friendly guest, who had nothing to do 
with the champions of Burgundy, took up her Majesty under one 
arm, and her husband Etzel under the other, and carried them out 
of the hall, away from the fearful affray, which ended in the cham- 
pions remaining sole masters of the hall, after killing and throwing 
out of window seven thousand Huns. In the conflict Folker 
particularly signalized himself. 


“ King Etzel cried,‘ Alas and woe! that to this feast they came, 
For there a fearful champion fights, Folker is his name, 

Raging like a savage boar; a fiddler mad is he; 

Praised be my luck, that from that fiend safely I could flee ; 
Foully his lays resound ; his fiddle-stick is red, 

And oh! its dreadful tones strike many a champion dead!’ ” 


After a short truce, the fight was renewed, Chrimhild offering 
great riches to any one who would attack Haghen. Iring, Mar- 
grave of Denmark, at length undertook the task, and wounded 
Ilaghen on the skull, but he was killed by that champion, and so 
were Irnfried and Hawart, and allthe knights who tried to avenge 
lring’s death. Chrimhild then brought 20,000 Huns to attack 
the heroes, who fought furiously, but not without heavy losses, 
till nightfall, when the assailants, not knowing what better to do, 
set fire to the hall. The heroes, now reduced to 600, were at the 
last extremity. They had nothing wherewith to quench the raging 
thirst caused by the fire and smoke, till, by the advice of Haghen, 
they drank the blood of their foes. Fortunately, the hall roof was 
arched, “which,” says the song, “ prevented a general conflagra- 
tion,” and Haghen, Folker, and their fellows were only half-roasted 
by the following morning, when they were attacked by a fresh host 
of I{uns, whom they slew to a man. 

Rudiger, who had gone to Worms to obtain the unlucky hand 
of Chrimhild, was one of the bravest warriors at court; but as he 
had entertained the Burgundians on their journey, and shown them 
hospitality in his own house, he could hardly be prevailed upon to 
attack them; and even when he yielded to the King and Queen on 
their knees, and prepared himself and his knights, with heavy 
hearts, for the attack, he advised the Burgundians, that they might 
get ready to withstand him, and told them that he was only per- 
suaded to it by the entreaties of Chrimhild. 

The only glimpses of the generous spirit of chivalry that are 
caught in this foul and murderous epic, are in the character of 
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Rudiger. When told by Haghen that the shield he had given him 
at his castle was hewn to pieces, Rudiger insisted on his accepting 
the one he wore, so that they might be ona more equal footing in 
the fight. Even Haghen was touched by his generosity, and, with 
Folker, swore he would not fall upon Rudiger, who, however, was 
slain by Ghernot, one of King Gunther’s brothers, after he (Gher- 
not,) had received a mortal wound on the head from the sword of 
Rudiger. All Rudiger’s knights were then added to the heap of 
dead, but not before the Burgundian band was almost exterminated. 
Dietrich of Berne, who, very prudently, had abstained from an 
active interference, then sent his follower Hildebrand, a wise old 
warrior, to demana the dead body of Rudiger from the Burgun- 
dians. Wolfhart, Sighestab and Helfrich, three nephews of Diet- 
rich of Berne, would follow Hildebrand, in spite of the good advice 
of their uncle. And now the catastrophe approaches, which, in 
some respects, resembles that of the immortal drama of Zom 
Thumé, when all the heroes lie dead on the stage together. 

When they entered the hall, and saw the noble-hearted Rudiger 
lying dead, the lamentations of Dietrich of Berne’s messengers 
were excessive, and Wolfhart could not refrain from insulting the 
heroes of Burgundy, who refused to deliver the body. Folker an- 
swering in the same style, Wolfhart broke loose from Hildebrand, 
who would have kept the peace, and struck the Fiddler a mighty 
blow,—but the Fiddler felled him dead in return, Nothing could 
now restrain the heroes from the fight. Folker slew Sighestab, 
and the wise old Hildebrand slew Folker, whose “ red fiddlestick”’ 
thus at last dropped from his hand. Helfrich, Dietrich’s last neph- 
ew, and Ghiseler, Gunther’s last brother, exchanged death-wounds 
with one another ;—so that, at length, none remained on either 
side, except Haghen, King Gunther and Hildebrand. The wise 
Hildebrand endeavored to carry off the body of the brave Wolf- 
hart, but he was put to flight by Haghen, and, flying to Dietrich, 
told him all that had happened. Then the mighty Dietrich of 
Berne armed himself, and, going to the hall where Haghen and 
Gunther stood among the dead, bade them surrender. They refused. 
Upon this, Dietrich attacked Haghen, and, after a fierce combat, 
bound him, and carried him to Chrimhild, imploring that queen 
not to take his life. Dietrich returned to the hall, and, after 
another hard fight, also brought.King Gunther, bound. The 
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Knight of Berne then departed, loudly lamenting, Chrimhild 
offered Haghen his life if he would tell where he had concealed the 
Nibelungen treasure ; but Haghen, well knowing her malice, re- 
fused the condition. 


«Then I'll bring it to an end,’ spake the noble Siegfried’s wife. 
Grimly she bade her meing* take King Gunther’s life. 
Off they struck his head, and she grasped it by the hair!” 


Having thus finished her brother, she turned to Haghen :— 


«« When that sorrowing hero his master’s head did see, 
Thus to the Lady Chrimhild spake he wrathfully :— 
‘Thou hast brought it to an end, and quenched thy bloody thirst ; 
All thy savage murders I prophesied at first. 
Where was sunk the Nibelungen treasure, knows none but God and I; 
Never, thou fiend-like woman, that treasure ~halt thou nigh !” 


Chrimhild replied :-— 


‘«¢ Foully hast thou spoken ;’ thus she spake with eager word ; 
* But still I bear in my right hand, Balmung, that noble sword, 
That bore my Siegfried dear when by you, by your treacherous deed, 
Basely was he murdered, nor shall you better speed.’ 
“From out the sheath she drew that blade so good and true; 
She meant the noble champion with his life the deed should rue. 
Up she heaved the falchion, and off she struck his head. 
Loudly mourned King Etzel, when he saw the hero dead. 
‘‘He wept and mourned aloud: ‘Oh woe! by woman’s hand 
Lies low the boldest champion,—the noblest in the land, 
Who ever shield and trusty sword to the bloody combat bore ! 
Though he was my fiercest foe, I shall mourn him evermore.’ 
«Up and spake old Hildebrand :— Thus she shall not speed ; 
She has dared to strike the champion dead, and it’s I will quit the deed 
Full oft he wrought me wrong,—oft have I felt his direful wrath, 
But bloody vengeance will I have for that noble hero’s death !’ 
«“ Wrathfully Sir Hildebrand to Queen Chrimhild he hied, 
Grimly he stuck his falchion all through the lady’s side. 
In sooth, she stood aghast when she viewed the hero’s blade ; 
What might her cries avail her? Onthe ground the Queen fell dead, 
«‘ There bled full many a champion, slaughtered on that day; 
Among them Lady Chrimhild, cut in pieces, lay. 
Dietrich and King Etzel began to weep and mourn, 
For their kemps+ and for their kindred, who their lives had lorn. 
«“ Men of strergth and honor, weltering lay that morrow; 
All the knights had muckle pain and sorrow. 
King Etzel’s merry feast was done, but with morning did it end. 








* Retinue or train of servants. 
+ Champions. 
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Thus evermore does Love its pain and sorrow send. 

«« What sithence there befel, I cannot sing or say— 
Heathens bold and Christians full sorely wept that day, 

With many a swain and lady, and many maidens young, 
Here ends the tale adventurous, hight the Nibelungen song.” 

This is an imperfect outline of the lay which delighted the rude 
warriors of the Northland. As a picture of manners, it is very 
curious. It may be truly said that the legends of a rude people 
are, when first produced, wild and strange in themselves, and, 
when preserved only by tradition, soon become extravagant and 
confused, furnishing but very insufficient data for establishing the 
certainty of political events; they afford, nevertheless, the only 
pictures which remain of the ages which gave rise to and which 
preceded them. If we see how things are at present, and feel a 
laudable desire to know from what origin they arose, through 
what gradations they have passed, and how they came to be 
moulded into the form in which we find them, we must look for the 
state and condition of our forefathers into their ancient rhymes, 
which served as their memorials and their annals. 


W. DE BEAUVOIR FRYER, 


THE NEED OF A BROADER POLITICAL: EDUCATION. 


‘THE relation between the higher education of a country and its 

[ politics and government isa subject of paramount importance, 
to which the circumstances of our time add a peculiar interest. 
Members! of a brotherhood of scholars and thinkers, you are the 
fit representatives of the educated class. Graduates of institutions 
of learning, you are the best judges in what way they may become 
a yet more conservative and ennobling power in a free state. 

I hope, therefore, I may fitly speak to you of the responsibility 
of the educated class, and the institutions of learning, for the char- 
acter of our civil administration. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the politics and public opinion 
of this country than the facts that, while there are no people who, 
with such unanimity venerate their Constitution, or hold so dear 
the fundamental principles of their Government, there is yet among 


1 Address before,the PH BETA Kappa Society at Brown University, June 14. 1881. 
By DorMaNn B. EaTon. 
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the leading nations, no oneof which the people are so disappointed, 
humiliated and alarmed at the character of their politics. 

These facts appear broadly in our literature ; and foreign nations 
have taken notice of them. The Saturday Review describes us as 
“the people who boast most over their form of Government and 
groan most over the abuses of their Administration.” 

More and more, in later years, it has become the conviction 
of candid and thoughtful minds, that we have trusted far 
too much to the saving influences of liberty and the principles of 
abstract justice embodied in Constitutions and laws, while we have 
greatly underestimated the moulding potency and the growing 
perils incident to the action of the stupendous machinery and forces 
of government,—those internal, vital, forever active and formative 
elements of national character which sustain, to the Constitution 
and the body politic, relations, in many ways analogous to those of 
the lungs, the heart, the nutritive and nervous systems and the 
mind itself, to the human frame. 

Whether constitutions and fundamental principles, or the 
methods and controlling elements in administration, are the more 
potent forces in determining the character and prosperity ofa 
people, isa baffling question of curious interest. 

It is well to bear in mind, that no right can be pro- 
tected, no education can be provided for, no wisdom cai | 
lead in official places, no work of statesmanship can be 
carried forward, no beneficent power can be exercised, by the State, 
however excellent and inspiring the Constitution may be, which is 
not dependent upon the principles and methods of public adminis- 
tration. That administration measures and apportions to the citi- 
zen all possible blessings from the government of his country ; and 
to the world beyond, it is the expression of the nation’s character 
and the standard by which its institutions are judged. And, more 
than this, it is in itself a powerful element in forming that charac- 
ter—a prolific source of those influences which determine the 
morals, the education, the patriotism and the prosperity of a people. 
We are not likely, I presume, ever to say with Pope, 


«For forms of government let fools contest, 
Whate’er is beSt administered is best.” 


. . . e 
But we are getting over some illusions, and are more and more 
seeing things as they are. Weare in the way of comprehending 
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that in the processes of carrying on a government, even under a 
beneficent constitution like ours, there are being constantly devel- 
oped elements of corruption and despotism so prolific and obstinate, 
as to require all the light and resistance with which the virtuous 
and intelligent citizens can confront them, to prevent these ele- 
ments becoming a national peril. The literature of boasting and 
reckless assurance have been for some years in a decline, “The 
era of buoyant youth, (says Van Holst,) is coming to a close; ripe 
and sober manhood is to take its place.” 

We are seeing, more clearly than ever before, that human nature 
is the same in republics as elsewhere; and consequently that the 
best methods of bringing worthy persons into official places, of 
making them faithful while there, of preventing fraud and cor- 
ruption at elections, and in legislative bodies, of arresting that offi- 
cial and partisan tyranny which threatens all learning, all virtue, 
and all manly independence, in politics—are much the same under 
every form of responsible government, whether called republican 
or not, 

A more careful study is convincing usalso that our administrative 
abuses have by no means all their strength in the corruption or 
perverseness of the citizen; but are largely the result of misleading 
and pernicious theories and usages, which have been honestly and 
thoughtlessly accepted by the great body of the people. This veiw 
not only opens to us clearer possibilities of reform, but it shows us 
that the administrative experience of the older countries—the pol- 
itical wisdom accumulated through centuries—is available for our 
instruction—an experience which should no longer be an unknown 
chapter of history, but be made the subject of our studies and our 
teaching. And, in the light of such facts, we may well have a more 
vivid sense of the responsibility which rests upon our institutions of 
learning and our educated class by reason of the debasement of our 
politics. For, who, but the teachers and the thinkers in a free 
country—the princes and noblemen of a republic—are the true 
lights and leaders most responsible, and with the greatest duties 
unperformed, when an intelligent and virtuous people—uninstructed 
in the administrative wisdom of other countries, and the victims of 
pernicious theories and methods developed in their own—are be- 
ing led on by demagogues and partisans down the dark way which 
leads to national disgrace and ruin. However unwelcome the 
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alternative presented, the habitual surrender to false theories and 
the persistent disregard of sound principles—which are shown in 
the admitted decline of our administration—are decisive evidence, 
either of the incompetency of the people to govern themselves, or 
of the neglect or incapacity af their natural leaders. Now, which 
of these conclusions should we accept? This isa vital and signifi- 
cant question surely. 

The true answer, as well as the nature and extent of their res- 
ponsibility we are to consider, will more clearly appear in the light 
of history. 

When our federal constitution was adopted, the administration 
of every European State was as proscriptive, despotic and corrupt 
as the princes, noblemen and their favorites, by whom it was con- 
trolled. Great Britain was the only country where there was liberty 
enough to permit the existence of great parties in the sense of our 
day. Outside Great Britain, public affairs were managed and edu- 
cation was controlled almost absolutely in the interest of great fam- 
ilies, state churches and privileged classes; the members of which 
constituted the dominant party, forever in power and forever insa- 
tiable of spoils. The sons, the favorites, the henchmen and the 
superannuated servants of the governing classes—the predecessors 
of our office-seeking partisans—crowded all official places and were 
the serviceable minions of those by whose favor they enjoyed the 
salaries of the nation. 

In Great Britain, where political parties had existed for nearly a 
century, they had become strong enough to force the monopolists 
and despots of the original spoils system to share the offices and 
profits with such parties and the official chieftains by whom they 
were managed. The old monopoly and despotism were not super- 
seded, but were simply transferred, in part, from the hereditary 
class to the partisan class—from the members of the House of Lords 
to the members of the House of Commons—from_bish- 
ops and great landlords to party leaders and great ofh- 
cers, The pressure was all the greater for sinecure places, 
pensions and spoils of every kind. Members of Parlia- 
ment invaded the executive and usurped a _ control over 
appointments, to an extent and with pernicious consequences hardly 
ever exceeded by our members of Congress. The patronage of 
Members of Parliament carried their elections and augmented their 
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vicious influence in the executive departments. These depart- 
ments were crowded by their minions, cousins and favorites. _ 

Books were kept at the treasury in which the share of patronage 
belonging to and received by each member of Parliament was 
carefully recorded. No test of merit, at the gates of office, pro- 
tected the public interest against incompetency ; but arbitrary tests 
of political opinion and of servility were as potent there as tests 
of religious opinions were at the doors of the state church and 
the universities. 

Before our Revolution the interference of the officials of the 
Custom-Houses and Post-offices with the freedom of elections had 
become so intolerable in Great Britain that those officials had been 
disfranchised, and all such interference had been made penal by act 
of Parliament,—a disfranchisement never removed until within 
this generation. 

To rightly estimate the despotic potency of such a system, we 
must not forget the stern law of libel, the ignorance and depression 
of the common people, or the overawing social prestige of the 
crown and the nobility in an ancient and aristocratic nation. What 
hope was there, then, that republican prnciples would ever prevail 
in the civil service of Great Britain ? 

These abuses were the secrets of the partisan and offi- 
cial classes across the ocean, who were able to _ prevent 
their exposure in the literature of the day. Little was 
known of them on this side of the Atlantic when our Con- 
stitution was formed. The possibilities of corrupt and despotic 
methods in administration were hardly conceivable in the open, 
simple politics of the colonial period. Vast cities, great fortunes 
and gigantic industries controlled by unscrupulous, able men, 
greedy parties bound together by a discipline as stern as that of a 
regular army and domineering from border to border, an enor- 
mous volume of public business, officials numbering scores of 
thousands and scores of millions dispensed in salaries,—the prolific 
sources of venal and tyrannical administration in our time—were 
not before the eyes of our fathers, or even imaginable in their day. 
They had to deal with oppression, to their eyes impersonated in 
the British king; with injustice organized in the very structure of 
government ; with discordant, impoverished and jealous colonies, 


requiring almost superhuman wisdom to bring them into any form 
of union, 
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Under such conditions nothing was more natural than precisely 
what happened, the facts that our original Constitutions—com- 
plete, strong, glorious, immortal on the side of religion, justice 
and liberty,—are yet indefinite and inadequate on the side of ad- 
ministration ; leaving, for example, the great and perilous power 
of removal to mere influence, giving no clear authority for pre- 
venting appointments without merit or removals without cause ; 
providing a method for selecting the President and Vice-President 
so faulty that the first attempt of the great parties converted it 
into a convenient agency of their own despotism. 

But if it was not given to our early statesmen to foresee all the 
perils which would attend the working of the Government they 
had created, or to fully comprehend all the conditions of good 
administration, they yet understood better than any of their suc- 
cessors seem to have understood, that a Government like ours, 
with no class or hierarchy dependent upon its character, and with 
principles too lofty to permit a reliance upon selfish interests, more 
than any other needs the support of sound principles and methods 
of administration and of that political intelligence on the part of 
the people, which are only possible wnen those methods and prin- 
ciples have become a part of the instruction of the higher institu- 
tions of learning, and consequently of the knowledge of the edu- 
cated class. 

The framers of our Constitution are surely not to be blamed 
because they did not have a fore-knowledge of evils of which the 
very causes were to be the growth of the next generations. It is 
for us to deal with the problems which have originated in our time, 
and to make the efforts and sacrifices they require. Our fathers 
created not only the most righteous and beneficent Government 
the world had ever seen, but apparently the strongest and most 
permanent. In the century that has passed, standing serene and 
immovable, it has been less changed than the Government of any 
other great nation; and in the century before us it promises equal 
stability. Socialism, communism and Nihilism are the only pro- 
ductions of modern politics which are not in the spirit of our 
original Constitution; and for them it appears to be the most 
effective antidote. Such facts may not only admonish us that all 
the possibilities of improvement in our political condition must be 
in harmony with our original system, but they may well increase 
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our respect for the opinions of its authors upon questions now 
directly before us. 

The principal State papers of Washington, were framed after 
consulting the leading statesmen whose wisdom they embody. 
These papers show it to have been deemed important, that the 
principles and methods according to which the Government was to 
be administered, not less than those embodied in the Constitution 
itself, should not only be public and familiar, but should not be de- 
fensible on the grounds of reason and justice; and beyond all this, 
that they were deemed to be fit and essential subjects of scientific 
instruction; to the end that those in official life might be held to 
fidelity by a scrutinizing public opinion well informed as to their 
rights and duties. Those statesmen comprehended the need of 
having the administrative affairs of the nation, from the beginning, 
made the subject of thoughtful interest on the part of the educated 
class, and of having them brought into intimate and dignified rela- 
tions with all that should be most enlightened and patriotic in its 
citizenship. 

“In proportion as the structure, of the Government, (says 
Washington in the farewell address,) gives force to public opinion, 
it is essential that public opinion should be enlightened;” not 
merely about things in general, or about government in Greece, 
Rome, in the Middle Ages, or under Elizabeth and Louis XIV.; but 
enlightened as to what practical methods and theories of duty and 
responsibility ought to prevail, and what do prevail, in the 
American Government itself. To that end, he recommend- 
ed a Military Academy, and also a National University, 
a recommendation repeated by two of his _ successors ;— 
and declared that “a primary object of a national institu- 
tion should be the education of our youth in the science of government. 
In a republic, what species of knowledge can be equally important, 
and what duty more pressing on its legislature, than to patronize 
a plan for communicating it to those who are to be the future 
guardians of the liberty of their country.” The foresight ofa 
statesman! The prescient solicitude of the father of his country! 
No wiser words do honor to that immortal name. In the 
National University, which Washington would have established, 
and in aid of which—anxious to the end of life—he made a bequest 
in his last will for a site, a part of the instruction, as that final in- 
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strument defines it, was to be “in the principles of politics and good 
government.” 

Education “in the sczence of government, in the principles ot 
politics and good government.” Do we comprehend the signifi- 
cance of that language? Are we capable of associating our ideas 
of politics and administration with our ideas of science and princi- 
ple? Have we thought, or taught, or acted as if we considered 
the political affairs of the nation as a part of life which philosophy 
should lead, and in which prineiples had any place ? Or have such 
language and theories become almost as incomprehensible to us, 
as those words with which Burke definesa politician to be “a philos- 
pher in action,” and a party to be “a body of men united for pro- 
moting the national interests upon some particular principle.” 

Who of our day has studied to make himself competent for 
giving that kind of instruction ? 

It was a generation which did comprehend the meaning of such 
language and the need of such instruction, which established the 
Military School at West Point, and thereby made it possible to 
establish the Naval School at Annapolis, where the principles and 
science of military and naval administration have been taught, and 
by reason of which a public opinion has been formed,—wise and 
strong enough, we hope, to keep our army and Navy, in the future. 
as they have been kept in the past, from becoming a part of the 
spoils of partisan politics. But who will venture to say that, if 
the statesmen of the first generation had not founded the school at 
West Point, those of any later time would have been allowed, by 
our politicians, to do so ? 

Very likely, a National University, as our politics have devel- 
oped, would not have proved to be the best, but the ordinary col- 
leges and universities a far better, agency for the noble purpose of 
the fathers. The civil servants of the country should not, like 
those in the army and Navy, be made a permanent and separate 
class; and hence the kind and conditions of instruction, having 
regard to civil administration which was needed, was very different 
from and by no means so easily defined as that proper for a mili- 
tary school. But there was a failure in form and substance alike 
in civil affairs; no such instruction being any where given. The 
righteous principles and the ideal perfection embodied in the Con- 
stitution, with the excellent administration first established under 
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it—as much purer, more efficient and respectable than that of any 
other country at that day, as our Constitution was more liberal and 
just than any other—dazzled and satisfied the people, and power- 
fully contributed to the pernicious conclusions that there are no 
principles involved in administration which are a fit study fog 
statesmen and scholars, and that the working of the Government 
machinery may be safely left to parties and politicians. 

The great statesmen who controlled the first six administrations 
kept them almost free from the abuses of our times. There was 
no spoils system, no machine and no political assessments. Public 
life was honorable. Appointments, promotions and removals were 
made only for good cause. No nation of the world was served by 
more worthy and competent officials. Statesmen of learning and 
pure and noble lives had the lead in our,politics But there was 
no instruction anywhere in “the science of Government,” or in the 
“ principles of politics.” The public affairs of the nation were not 
brought into any vital relations with the higher reason and the 
conscience of the people. The leading minds, not in official life, 
gave themselves wholly to other subjects, unmindful, apparently, 
of the pernicious and destructive forces which were being devel- 
oped. A knowledge of the practical methods of filling the public 
places and of conducting the affairs of the Government, was no 
part of the general information of the citizens. 

On the other hand, secretly and adroitly, under the fair surface 
of things, in the cities, at all the centres of partisan activity, 
around all the demagogues and corrupt men of business, and in 
the caucusses and conventions, those combinations had been made, 
those interests had been confederated, those disciplined bands had 
been formed, those plausible and vicious rules of action had been 
matured and accepted, which, when brought into co-operation 
under efficient leadership over a whole nation, make up the for- 
midable and corrupt forces of partisan politics. 

At an early day Aaron Burr had in New York—-a State which 
has not yet quite lost its peculiar pre-eminence in politics—devised 
the machine and laid deep the foundation of that spoils system 
which Van Buren perfected and made ready for use when Jackson 
took the Presidential chair. In New York, earlier than elsewhere 
partisan influence and spoils began to bea political power more 
potential than character and capacity. Neither the literature, the 
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teaching, nor even the thoughtful minds of the country noticed 
these opening lines of divergence between the politics and the 
virtues and culture of the nation. 

When the new partisan theories found expression in that law of 
1820, which reduced the stable, Constitutional tenure of collectors 
and post masters to a term of four years, thus drawing them into 
the great quadrennial contests and making inevitable the grave 
abuses of our day, no young man had been instructed at our col- 
leges in any sound principles; no American had written concern- 
ing the vital subject of tenure of office in a republic like this. 

When, a few years later, President Jackson proclaimed, in a 
‘message, the communistic, demagogical doctrine, that “ no man has 
more right to an office than another,” and, in his acts, proclaimed 
that no man, unless a servile Jacksonian democrat had any right at 
all to an office—thus sub8tituting a partisan test of opinion for the 
old British Aristocratic test—and arbitrarily removed and appointed 
thousands of officers on that theory—what students had been taught, 
what writer had explained any sound theory concerning the just 
claims of citizens upon office or the obligations involved in making 
appointments and removals? When Senator Marcy of New York, 
on the floor of the national Senate, disgraced his country by pro- 
claiming the infamous creed of the pirate and the robber, that “to 
the victor belong the spoils,” may we not doubt whether there was 
a single member of that body competent to lay down a sound rule, 
defining theclaimsof parties upon patronage? And why should there 
have been? Hadsuch matters anywhere,onthe part of ourthinkers, 
been the subject of teaching, writing, or even of serious considera- 
tion? Who then fully comprehended the significance of Senator 
Marcy’s language? So unconscious had been the members of the 
educated class of the new power and the new morality 
in politics—a sort of invasion of political barbarism— 
which Jackson’s administration announced, that they seem 
to have looked upon what were only the results of a 
slow development before their own eyes, with something like the 
surprise with which an invasion from the depths of the sea, or a 
storm from a cloudless sky might have witnessed. We need not 
follow the course of events. We cannot even stop to inquire what 
might have been the consequences had our colleges from the first 
made the “ science of government” and “the principles of politics” 
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—covering as they would the sphere and rights of parties, the re- 
sponsibility of the appointing power,—the tenure of office,and the 
moral obligations of official life—a part of liberal studies; sending 
their graduates year by year to the bar, the pulpit and all the circles 
of business life, with sound views on those subjects and with that 
fit apprehension of the dignity and importance of politics and ad- 
ministration, and that better sense of patriotic duty which such in- 
struction would surely have developed. 

It is the present and future, which we must now consider. 

We may here glance at administrative abuses only so far as they 
illustrate the peculiar responsibilities of the teacher and the thinker. 
These plain statements can hardly be questioned: 

The moral standards of public life have been steadily falling be- 
low those of private life. In the sphere of thought and teaching, 
there has been a constant divergence between the literature and the 
higher sentiment of the country on the one hand, and the selfish 
and partisan elements which in great measure control its political 
and official life, on the other, 

Offices have lost much of their dignity in popular estimation ; 
and character and capacity are less essential for procuring them. 
The members of the educated class have less influence in politics, 
and a collegiate education is thought to be less useful for a political 
career than formerly. Parties have become more and more domi- 
neering and proscriptive. Salaries are assessed to increase their des- 
potism, to advance theinterest of their chieftains, to carry elections, 
to overcome the’virtue and manhood of thecitizen. Politicians, for 
party ends, not unfrequently exert a pernicious and controlling in- 
fluence in Boards of Education, causing the selection of unworthy 
teachers and the dismissal of those most fit to be retained. Mem- 
bers of Congress have usurped control over appointments, which 
they use to coerce the executive and carry their own elections. 
Government itself is less respected than in earlier years. Patriot- 
ism has been enfeebled. Many pure, noble minds stand aloof from 
politics as something disreputable and contaminating. 

These causes, and consuls speechless in the language they most 
need to use, and ignorant of the laws they are to administer, and 
ministers, sometimes having little more than political influence as 
qualifications for diplomatic duty, havediscredited republican institu- 
tions inforeign countries, Secresy—claimed as an official privilege— 
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shrouds the details of administration ; and it was thought impossible, 
if not an intrusion, to require that the census should give the par- 
ticulars of offices and salaries in districts and municipalities—inter- 


esting and highly useful in many ways as such information would 
have been. More and more the ominous questions are asked, Is 


not universal suffrage a failure? Are republican institutions so 
great a blessing, after all, and so sure to be permanent ? 

The very nature of these evils suggests more publicity and 
more thorough political education as essential conditions of a 
remedy. If we had reached this decadence against all the conser- 
vative influences available under our political system, then, indeed, 
republican institutions would stand sadly impeached, if not justly 
condemned. It is because—and only because—the principles 
and methods which should govern the administration of the 
country have not yet been brought within the sphere of instruc- 
tion and discussion and thus been impressed with the higher senti- 
ments and intelligence of the nation, that there is hope. 

There are doubtless many who think it impossible to retrace 
our downward steps. I must hold that view both unwarranted and 
unworthy of an American. The experience of the leading States 
of Europe, but especially that of Great Britain, is the fit answer 
to such unpatriotic and cowardly fatalism. Having suffered,as we 
have seen, the gravest abuses, and alarmed by evidence of popular 
discontent, statesmanlike measures for their removal were adopted 
by the Government of that country, soon after 1850, which brought 
to their support the most liberal and intelligent minds of the 
nation—a support before which the baser influences of partisan 
politics and the old aristocratic despotism were soon shown to be 
powerless, 

The class monopoly of administration was broken up. Members 
of Parliament were compelled to surrender the control of appoint- 
ments which had been their perquisites and monopoly since 
George the first came to the throne. Parties were confined within 
their proper sphere; character and capacity asserted and vindicated 
their just claims in political life; open competitions of merit, mod 
elled after those of the colleges and the schools, taking the place 
of influence and favor, were placed at the gates of the public ser- 
vice ; promotions were made only for good cause. The sale of 
commissions in the military service was arrested. The postal, 
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revenue and consular services were taken out of politics. As a 
natural consequence, a powerful impetus was given to popular edu- 
cation, aiding to extend it more rapidly in Great Britain during 
the last decade than it has been extended with us during any 
decade of our history. 

And now, in that aristocratic old country, where the degrading 
spoils system we have reproduced had flourished for generations, 
it has given place to an administrative system based on character, 
capacity and sound principles; to a system thoroughly republican 
in spirit and under which no member of Parliament, great official 
or party chieftain, can confer office as a favor or bribe; to a system 
under which the son of a bishop or a duke, if he would secure an 
appointment in the public service of his country, must submit to a 
competition of merit whereat the sons of the washerwomen and 
the coal heavers have equal opportunities and chances with himself. 
No longer, as formerly, the disgrace and peril of Great Britain, the 
character of her administration now gives vigor to patriotism, 
prosperity to her commerce, wisdom, stability and strength to her 
vast Empire. Are such possibilities open to us, or does the form 
of our Government forbid them? A vital question, indeed. 

There are those who tell us that by declining all political union 
with the church, republican institutions have deprived themselves 
of the dignity and exalted attractiveness with which, through such 
a union, the religious sentiment would have ennobled them; and 
that by rejecting all class distinctions and all titles of social emi- 
nence, these institutions have equally weakened themselves in the 
sphere of pride and ambition. “Religion and honors,” says 
Arthur Helps, paraphrasing a maxim of Napoleon, “are the two 
things by which mankind may be governed.” Having thus taken 
all that is dignified from one side of administration, and all that is 
selfish and attractive from the other, we ought, therefore, it is said, 
to be prepared to see it fall a prey to the ignoble and selfish 
spirits, to the level of which we have in theory reduced it. The 
answer is not difficult. There is not the less religion among a 
people, nor does it do less to ennoble life, becayse it is not impris- 
oned in the forms of the Constitution or officially represented by 
the officers of the State. In no country is religion a more vital, 
pervading and regenerating force than in this; and the fact that its 
ministers have thus far lamentably neglected the study of political 
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principles by no means tends to prove that religion would have 
been more beneficent if held in political alliance with the State. 

It was not the State church or the privileged classes who raised 
the character of administration in Great Britain, but the patriots 
and thinkers—Bright and Gladstone among them—who represent 
the intelligence and the justice of the nation. Indeed, the sale 
and the bestowal by mere favor of the salaries and positions of 
curates, vicars and rectors in the national church are almost the 
only part of the old British spoils system which yet survives. 

The real question, therefore, is, whether the intelligence and 
patriotism of this country are as capable of elevating its adminis- 
tration when invited and helped by the spirit of our Government and 
social life—when inspired and admonished by our noble record in 
the past,—as the intelligence and patriotism of Great Britain have 
shown themselves to be, when they had only a dark history behind 
them, and were compelled to confront a hostile social prestige and 
the most powerful and dignified institutions of the realm. 

An excuse is found for the failure of our teachers and thinkers 
to make principles and character a greater power in our politics, in 
the fact that the test at the polls is one at which numbers decide, 
and where the vote of the professor, the lawyer, the minister, and the 
day laborer count alike. But who has the power to originate and 
give vital force to the convictions which go with the elector to the 
polls and direct the deposit of his vote ? Who has the ability and 
the duty to create that sound public opinion which, in all free 
countries—and more than elsewhere in a republic—may always 
secure dominion over numbers? In the domain of reason and 
principle, who but the teachers and thinkers are the responsible 
leaders in a free state, whose jurisdiction is unchallenged, whose 
power is unlimited, wnose audience is universal, whose duties ex- 
tend to every place and every form of action, where any great 
interest is involved, and especially to those supreme activities of a 
nation by which its political character and destiny are being 
moulded ? The enlightened reason and the nobler sentiments, and 
not mere numbers gave birth and character to this government, 
and have been the elements of its glory and the great forces in its 
history ; and ifthe teachers and thinkers of this generation stand 
idly on the shore of progress, pleading minority of members, and 
inability to guide without making an effort to do sc—when the 
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whole domain of administration they ought to enlighten stands 
dark and neglected before them, and the current of ignorance and 
corruption is sweeping us on to ruin—posterity will surely and 
justly hold them to a stern responsibility. 

There seems to have been, in our literature, a sort of conven- 
tional propriety — much I must think to be regretted—to the effect 
that administrative affairs are either in their nature ignoble, or that 
they are apart from the proper sphere of the philosopher and- the 
scholar. We seem to forget that Aristotle, Cicero and Burke, 
Bacon, Guizot and Gladstone, were not only great scholars and 
writers, but statesmen who dealt practically and directly with the 
political affairs of their day. We have no work devoted to such 
subjects ; and those comprehensive treatises which cover what is 
called political science, and which do not overlook the administra- 
tive methods of other ages and countries, refer in only the most 
cursory manner to our administrative affairs. 

In other words, the science and the principles which the 
fathers of our institutions felt a need of having taught in a national 
university—which they believed would exert an elevating influence 
upon those vast motive forces which have done more than all 
others to defeat the purposes of the constitution, to obstruct and 
weaken the influence of learning, and to degrade the official and 
political character of the country—have yet secured no place in 
our instruction and hardly any study on the part of our thinkers. 
We have to-day more thorough and practical expositions of Roman 
administration and of the political methods of King Alfred, than 
we have of our own, and perhaps as many scholars who under- 
stand the former as the latter. 

We study the philosophy of Plato and the morals of Cicero ; 
but Cicero explains that philosopher’s rules as requiring that those 
who would be a political power must “ extend their cares to the 
whole state,” and declares that “the administration of government, 
like a guardianship, ought to be directed to the sood of those who 
confer and not of those who receive the trust”—a rule of duty per- 
haps as much reversed as observed in our day. 

We study Aristotle, but the prince of philosophers wrote book’ 
on practical politics, and he tells us that instruction in the polity 
of a constitution is the best way of preserving it. 

We read and admire Milton and Burke, but Milton warns us 
against “ cloistered virtue,” and calls that “ a complete education 
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which fits a man to perform justly, skillfully and magnanimously all 
the offices both private and public of peace and war ;” while Burke 
condemned “ gentlemen detached from public affairs,” and his high- 
est claims upon the respect of mankind rest in those magnificent 
speeches in which he arraigned administrative abuses on two con- 
tinents at the bar of justice and public opinion. 

But it is not patriotism and the great examples of the past 
alone, but self interest and the dictates of an honorable ambition 
as well, which invite the educated class to make the higher intelli- 
gence and thought of the country more potential in the adminis- 
tration of the government. It is almost too plain for remark that 
when favoritism, intrigue, or partisan discipline dictate selections for 
office, men of worth and education are sure to be deprived of 
honors upon which they have the highest claim. It is indeed but 
a just retribution upon the educated class—however disastrous to 
the state—that, in proportion to the neglect of its members to 
make their just power felt in politics, the opportunities for politi- 
cal distinction are closed against them. Of the fifty-six signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, thirty had a collegiate education ; 
of the members of the Senate of the first Congress, fifteen out of 
twenty-six ; but of the members of the last, (the forty-sixth) Con- 
gress, only thirty-three out of seventy-six Senators, and a still less 
proportion of the members of the House, were college graduates. 

In New England, in 1826, one person out of each 1,513 of the 
inhabitants was a college student ; in 1855 the ratio was one to 
1,689 ; and in 1869, it had fallen to one to 1,927 of the inhabi- 
tants. 

In the whole country, in 1840, the ratio of college students was 
one to 1,549, and in 1869 it had fallen to one in 2,546. 

It aids the interpretation of these facts to notice that in those 
States where the divergence between the educated class and the 
political managers has been the greatest, the smallest portion of 
well educated men have been sent to Congress. Of the 11 mem- 
bers of Congress from Massachusetts, 7 are college graduates, and 
of the 20 from Ohio, 13 are college graduates ; but of the 27 from 
Pennsylvania only 14, and of the 33 from New York only 7 have 
a collegiate education. 

During the last fifty years, within which Massachusetts has fur- 
nished two Speakers of the House of Representatives and Ohio 
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several of its leaders, New York, though sending nearly a tenth of 
the members, has furnished no Speaker, hardly a second-class can- 
didate for that office of its own rearing, and no leader of the House. 

Thus, it would seem that the same causes which impair the pres- 
tige of learning also dwarf statesmanship and deprive great States 
of their legitimate influence in the councils of the nation. 

And yet further, these causes have so impaired the sense of offi- 
cial duty and propriety that Senators from New York—and not 
without some popular sympathy-—have imitated the example of 
the rebellious Senators of 1861, by resigning their seats, and thus 
doing all in their power to enfeeble the spirit of allegiance on the 
part of States toward the Union—not because any right belonging 
to them as Senators or to New York as a State had been denied 
or even called in question, but because—pushing yet further a long 
continued usurpation—they could not control the appointment of 
federal officers to serve at New York—-the assertion of an authority 
which, if generally conceded, would work a revolution degrading to 
all official life, and dwarf this nationinto a feeble and precarious 
confederacy. 

The excessive materialism of the age, the vast accumulation of 
property in the hands of a few able and unscrupulous men, the in- 
crease of infidelity and the consequent disregard of wholesome au- 
thority and of the higher obligations, may have aided in impairing 
the influence of men of learning and conscience in our public 
affairs; but I must think the main causes have been the despotic 
power of party discipline, the necessity of ignoble means for ob- 
taining office, the precariousness of its tenure, and the small meas- 
ure of manly independence allowed by party managers to those in 
the public service. 

But however many causes have co-operated, they but make the 
need all the greater of increasing the number of educated men who 
take part in our public affairs and of making the principles and 
morals which should prevail in public life a part of the liberal in- 
struction of every American student and of the general knowledge 
which every educated citizen is under a patriotic duty to acquire 
and to disseminate. 

If our politics are now as respectable, if our administration is as 
good as our virtue and intelligence will admit of, then our hopes 
can rest only in future generations or in some other form of govern- 
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ment. But if the facts be otherwise, and there has been a failure 
to make those elements the elevating and conservative forces which 
they may become in our public affairs, then what graver duty can 
rest upon our teachers and thinkers than that which now calls upon 
them to make effective this wasted power for good ? 

To vote for worthy candidates and to refuse to vote for those 
who are not worthy, to use our influence for improving the laws 
and in aid of faithful officers, to expose and help to bring to pun- 
ishment those who are unfaithful, are of course a part of the fun- 
damental obligations of good citizenship,—duties which may be so 
vigorously discharged on a grand scale, that, as in the case of Mr. 
Bristow and Postmaster General James, they may rise to the dignity 
of heroism. 

But the number of our citizens who have seen obligations beyond 
these are few. Yet, quite beyond them, is the duty of bringing 
before the people the experience of other countries, the lessons to 
be drawn from our own history, and the evil consequences, in a large 
way, of false methods and theories, which are accepted with little 
perception of their disastrous effects; subjects which I cannot dis- 
miss without expressing my sense of the invaluable services ren- 
dered in this field of patriotic duty by Thomas A. Jencks, a son of 
yours, whom you have honored and who has honored both you, 
the State of Rhode Island and our whole country. 

But this is not all, nor perhaps what is most difficult. We 
must act upon the maxim of Mr. Mill, by presenting the great prin- 
ciples involved in administration before the minds of the people in 
that light in which it is for theirinterest that they should view them. 

Our students and teachers have attended to only one half, or one 
aspect, of the science of government—presenting and studying it 
much as would have been the case with physiology and anatomy, 
had their study been limited to the frame and muscular system, 
leaving the nerves, the circulation and the nutritive functions in 
the realm of darkness. We need to carry our teaching inside the 
great frame work of the constitution, down and out to the very el- 
ements of political reasoning and action, where, in the domain of 
administration, the contending interests of business, the rival am- 
bitions of parties, the diverse theories of public duty, and all the 
corrupt elements of private life struggle together for gain, power 
and glory at the expense of the people. 
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The primary condition of a public opinion potential for better 
politics is that there shall be information and an interest among the 
people, especially on the part of the educated class, concerning the 
organization and processes of the government. 

What, in the general government, in the States, in the munici- 
palities, in towns, are the organization and the distributions of 
authority for doing the public business? What grades and classes 
of officials? What are their duties and rights? Who is respon- 
sible for extravagance, corruption and neglect? On what theories 
and for what reasons do the present arrangements exist ? 

Yet on these points, nothing is taught in schools, academies or 
colleges; except the general provisions of the constitution in the 
colleges. The boys and the young men not only leave the halls of 
instruction without any basis for an intelligent interest in such 
matters,—not only almost without any suggestion that they concern 
the duty of a freeman—but they are hardly in the least instructed 
in the moral obligations which rest upon oficial life. We need 
elementary works and teaching concerning the relations of public 
officers and the moral obligations of those who fill them. No small 
part of our people, thoughtlessly to a great extent—consider the 
primary responsibility of the official to be to the party which elect- 
ed him or to the chieftain who gave him his place ; and they accept 
a loose morality which regards it a less crime to pillage a whole 
city than to steal from a single citizen. We regard politics, as un- 
der a peculiar kind of morality, or none at all. Yet we look in 
vain for any adequate work or instruction to which a young man 
may be referred for strength and enlightenment upon these sub- 
jects. In all our political literature, there is not a work which so 
clearly sets forth the political organization and the duties of public 
officers in this country, as those subjects are set forth under the 
British constitution in the Commentaries of Blackstone. 

We are compelled to take notice that political parties are a 
tremendous power in our public affiairs, directing their potential 
forces, overawing our manhood, tending constantly to corruption, 
threatening our political liberty, dictating our laws, filling our high- 
est seats of authority, constantly making encroachments beyond 
their proper sphere, weaving their network of activities through 
all the spaces and over all the fair forms of the constitution. 

But are political parties, on the whole, useful, or are they inev- 
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table under our institutions? Should a patriot and philosopher 
oppose them altogether, or should he labor to improve them? 
How far should their activity be restrained or regulated by law ? 
What offices should they be aided in filling with their represen- 
tatives? What is their true sphere of activity ? These questions go 
to the foundations of our political system, involving the most subtle 
elements of human nature and the most dangerous forces of politi- 
cal life. But have they yet been discussed by our thinkers, or any- 
where been made the subjects of instruction? On the contrary, 
our literature on the subject is littlke more than mere narrations of 
party history—utterly destitute of guiding light or instructive 
principles. 

Not a few educated men who should be able to bring the moral 
force of sound principles in arrest of party excesses are without 
influence and without faith for effort, because yet undecided 
whether all parties should not be opposed as absolute evils. And 
is it too much to say that the majority of our educated class are 
without clear views alike as to the proper limitations of party 
action and the true method of dealing with partisan usurpations ? 

The politician lays down the specious rule that it is as justifiable 
to insist on a partisan test in the election of a Mayor as in the 
election of a President. And how many of our young men have 
had any instruction in a political science which can aid them te 
sound our conclusions on the subject? The false reasoning luiking 
under that rule, with the neglect to reason at all on the subject, 
have made it possible to treat our municipalities as the spoils of 
partisan contests, and to keep up in them a feverish, pernicious 
political activity where no political principles are involved. 

The politicians have been constantly and successfully teaching 
the people, and the greater part of the people have accepted the 
theory, that all the reasons which require that the President and 
the members of his Cabinet should hold and enforce the views of 
the dominant party, also require that every subordinate—the 
postmasters, the letter carriers, the accountants, the weighers, the 
door-keepers, the light-house tenders, the washerwomen even, 
should be stalwart for the same views, and active in propagating 
them at the peril of their places. 

This false but plausible theory covers and justifies the partisan 
proscription in our civil service, and is controlling with millions of 
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honest votes voters, the greater part of whom are incapable of 
original reasoning, but who would readily accept sound principles, 
upon a_ subject so complicated. They think this universal 
patronage and proscription essential to the life and usefulness of a 
party. What instruction, on the basis of reason and principle 
have they had to the contrary ? 

To draw the line, as has been done in Great Britain, between 
the few officers on the one side who must be treated as political, 
and the many subordinates on the other side, who should be treated 
as ministerial, and whose political opinions are therefore not im- 
portant, to cause that classification to appear reasonable and practi- 
cable, to set forth the great truths that parties would be 
far more stable and salutary if compelled to appeal to 
the people on the basis of sound policy, worthy officials 
and good administration, instead of trusting to patronage 
and spoils, and to give fit instruction on those points, 
I must regard as among the great needs and duties of our times, 
and hence as a work worthy the best efforts of our foremost states- 
men and thinkers. Thus far, I believe, we have no teaching and 
but little writing in this field of political science. 

The need of three great departments—legislative, judicial 
and executive—in the Government, and the wisdom of the fathers 
in placing them in such majestic counterpoise in the Constitution, 
are shown in the text books and the teachings. But where is the 
student shown how, in practice, that counterpoise has been 
disregarded and imperiled? How, for mere offices and spoils, 
members of Congress have usurped executive functions and de- 
graded the civil service of the nation? Where instructed in prin- 
ciples or in lessons of history, which will guide or inspire him in 
the discharge of his duty to help restore that essential counter- 
poise ? 

The question of the proper term and tenure of office, more 
especially in the judicial and executive departments, under our in- 
stitutions, is one which involves profound principles and the gravest 
interests of society. The shorter the term the more readily parti- 
san domination may be extended and the more difficult it is to 
induce the worthy citizen to enter the public service. No instruc- 
tion, no matured views on the subject, no light from our literature, 
guide our young men at their entrance upon practical life. 
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We have seen hcow.’thoughtlessly--and our experience has 
shown how disastrously—the Constitutional tenure of many officers 
was in 1820 reduced to four years; yet, at this moment, the pros- 
pect is, that before the end of the present Congress, a formidable 
effort will be made to bring the more than a hundred thousand 
subordinate officials—now holding during efficiency and good be- 
havior——still more under partisan control by reducing their terms 
also to four years, and thus making them dependent upon Presiden- 
tial elections far more than ever before. 

Asa rule of duty, in the abstract, it is too plain for argu- 
ment that a public officer has no more right to use the appointing 
power for conferring offices for the benefit ofa party or an individ- 
ual, than he has to use the public money for the same purpose. 
As an officer he has no right to confer a favor, no discretion except 
to serve the public to the best of his ability. 

Yet, while we hold the peculator of money and the defaulter to 
be infamous, we have been so little instructed in the moral obliga- 
tion involved in conferring offices, that we but faintly condemn, if 
we do not justify, their bestowal as mere favors, if not as bribes, 
Where, in our ethical teaching or writing, is the rule of duty on 
this subject enforced ? 

But there is one other result of our neglect and of our one- 
sided political education yet more extraordinary. 

Party managers and public officers have not only been abie to 
establish a monopoly in conferring office, as absolute and proscrip- 
tive as that of a feudal aristocracy, but they have even caused a 
great portion of the people to believe—for they are ignorant of the 
overwhelming proof to the contrary—that partisan influence and 
the favor of those very monopolists are better evidence of fitness 
for public duties than the knowledge taught in the schools, which 
the people are taxed to support for the very purpose of qualifying 
their sons for good citizenship. 

And at the doors of the public offices, within sight of the school- 
houses, the most competent and manly of the scholars may any 
day be rejected to make sure of a place for the ignorant and ser- 
vile favorite of a great politician; and yet there is not, perhaps, a 
school in the country in which the principle is inculcated that the 
ability to perform official duties is a higher claim upon office than 
partisan servility and political influence, 
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And, as a natural consequence, there is not, at this moment, a 
leading nation in which education and capacity are recommenda- 
tions so feeble, and mere partisan support and official favor are 
influences so potent, for obtaining official places, as in this country 
—this great republic, this original, the model, the leader, the glory 
of republican institutions in the world. 

It is in the domain of false theories and disastrous consequences 
like these, that our political education must be extended and our 
educated class and our institutions of learning have a supreme 
duty and a noble opportunity. 

Women may well join in the work, opening to themselves a 
way to their fit share of the public service; an approach not, as is 
now so often the case, repulsive, from the need of intrigue, com- 
promising solicitation and compliance, but honorable and consistent 
with their delicacy, self-respect and all womanly virtues. 

Ministers of religion may well see, in the need and accomplish- 
ment of such a work, a new sphere of duty and a means of regain- 
ing somewhat of their old and just influence in public affairs, by 
increasing the potency of sound principles and moral sanctions in 
political life. The separation of Church and State does not mean 
that religion and politics should occupy two distinct and indepen- 
dent spheres. The life of a nation is one continuous, all-compre- 
hending life. Deep religious convictions do not render us indif- 
ferent to the political commonwealth, but make more intense and 
exalted our sense of duty to vindicate the eternal obligations of the 
moral law everywhere—not less in public than in private affairs. 

There is nothing in the relation which this republic holds to 
religion or to the Church, which in the smallest degree releases its 
ministers from their supreme obligation to make the spirit of 
Christian civilization a regenerating influence in our politics. They, 
above all others of the educated class, are able to stir the nobler 
sentiments and to mould public opinion in its higher forms. 

And why should not the nation itself aid such a work ? 
May not a Government which raises flowers and shrubs on its 
public grounds at the Capital—which employs men of science to 
expound the habits of flies and grasshoppers on the Western 
borders and to hatch bass and shad under the national flag— 
which bids its officers prognosticate rains and winds,and extend 
the knowledge of geography amidst the eternal icebergs of the 
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antarctic seas—which allows no arc of our heavens to be unex- 
plored and no depths of our seas to be unfathomed—which, more 
than any other, rests on the political intelligence and virtue of its 
people—may not such a Government, at least, when giving its 
public lands to the States in aid of instruction in military affairs, 
so far act on the advice of the Fathers as to require that higher 
instruction, touching its own vital functions and the conditions of 
its purity and stability, upon which every human interest of its 
citizens depends ? 

And it need not be doubted, I think, that teaching on such 
subjects would not only add to the dignity and influence of liberal 
learning, but would also increase the attractions of college life and 
ennoble its recollections; satisfying the student with the thought 
that he was gaining knowledge essential to a freeman, and uniting 
in the mind of the patriotic graduate his sense of greater capacity 
and zeal for serving his country, with a grateful memory of those 
academic years of which such possessions would be the fruits. 








“BOSS-ISM” AND «CIVIL SERVICE REFORM.” 


The fundamental principles upon which and the purposes for 
which the government of the Republic was founded upon its 
present basis are stated in the preamble to the Constitution 
to be, besides the forming of a more perfect union, the 
following, to wit: the establishment of justice; the insurance of 
domestic tranquility ; provision for the common defence ; promotion 
of the general welfare ; securing the blessings of liberty. 

The fundamental principles upon which and the purposes for 
which the “Boss” system of government has been established, 
are, besides the forming of a more perfect union of ringsters, the 
following: the perversion of justice; the insurance of domestic 
turmoil, to be evaded only by supine submission to despotism ; 
provision for the defence of the « Boss,” his henchmen and “ the 
Machine ;” utter disregard of the general welfare; making the 
blessings of liberty live chiefly in the memories of the past ; and 
(it may be added,) whenever and wherever practicable, the plunder 
of the substance of the people. 
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The former principles contemplate freedom of choice in select- 
ing those entrusted with the responsibilities of office ; intelligence, 
honesty and efficiency in office-holders; a supreme regard for the 
interestsand welfare of the public; responsibility to the public forthe 
manner in which the duties of office are performed. Only by these 
means can the perpetuity of the blessings of liberty be secured and 
the Republic maintain its existence. 

The latter, the principles and practice of “ Boss-ism,” contem- 
plate (sometimes) the form of freedom of choice in selecting those 
who are to hold office, while crushing out the substance of such 
freedom; the promotion, as nothing else can, of stupidity, 
dishonesty and inefficiency in office-holders; a supreme disregard 
of any interests and welfare except those of a necessarily corrupt 
“ Ring ;” responsibility only to the “ Boss” for the manner in which 
the duties of office are performed or left undone. 

And let it never be forgotten that, however others may have 
since elaborated it, the author of the « Boss” system in politics was 
Aaron Burr, a man infamous both in public and in private life, a 
man whom Washington chased from his military family for an out- 
rage no honorable man could commit, and whom, in spite of the 
brilliancy of his talents, the Father of his country indignantly re- 
fused to appoint to a Foreign Mission, because of his inherent cor- 
ruptness ;—a man whose true history, even if written, could never 
be published as long as Anthony Comstock supervises the sup- 
pression of corrupting literature, 

From such a poisoned source has flowed the stream of bad in- 
fluences which have made American politics a by-word and a 
reproach at home and abroad ; and which if allowed to continue in 
force must assuredly result in the downfall of our institutions, 
which cannot always resist this strain upon them, No truer words 
were ever written than those which some of us used to “spout” in 
our schoolboy days :—*The loss of a firm national character and 
the degradation of a nation’s honor are the inevitable preludes to 
its destruction.” Nothing is more inexorable than the persistency 
with which history repeats itself. 

The question now pre-eminently before every citizen of this 
Republic who places the welfare of his country above the welfare of 
party, who believes that “he serves his party best who serves his 
country best,” is this, “ Shall the ‘ Boss’ system be allowed to live 
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and work in politics ?’’—a system which cares nothing for honor 
or country, but only for spoils. Every student of history sees the 
necessary final outcome of this corrupt system. It may not come 
in our day, but come it will unless destroyed in time. The alter- 
native now presented is, a vigorous and united effort to bring back 
the old ways and honor of the Republic into public life for the sal- 
vation of the country ; or, while admitting the evils of the present 
system and foreseeing their certain tendencies, to resign one’s self 
to their sway with the unworthy resignation of good (?) king Hez- 
ekiah in hopes that “Is it not good if peace be in my days?” 

The contrast between the present and the past is thus forcibly 
drawn by Mr. Eaton (“ Civil Service in Great Britain,” p. 327):— 

“ Before 1848 the constitutional system of the United States 
and its administration had probably reached the maximum of their 
effect in Europe in favor of Republican institutions, Until near 
that date, our administration had generally been worthy of our 
principles; and the savage partisanship and official corruption 
with which we were then first becoming familiar, and which marked 
the extent of our fall from that high standard which European 
statesmen had recognized in our public affairs, were little known 
in Europe; so that our political system had no drawbacks, and 
stood commended in foreign countries by the great attractions of 
equality, liberty and justice upon which it rests.”’ 

What a contrast is here presented! Let us go farther back 
than 1848. Suppose that in the year of grace 1789, one of the 
Senators from Massachusetts had resigned from the United States 
Senate in a huff, because Washington had appointed as Collector 
at Boston a perfectly competent man, but one who was distasteful 
to the Senator; and not only had himself resigned, but also had 
compelled his brother Senator (they were eguals in those days), to 
resign likewise; and that both had gone off with a flourish of 
trumpets which brayed forth the intention of allowing the “ sove- 
reign people” of Massachusetts to “ vindicate” their course ; and, 
suppose further, that John Adams had hurried off to Boston as 
soon as he decently (or indecently) could, to lobby in the legisla- 
ture in full view of Bunker Hill, “like a common ward politician” 
of this present “era of good feeling” (!), to force a return to. the 
Senate of the man whose henchman he was, who had gone back to 
“lobby” for his “ vindication,” and whom he abetted in his deter- 
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mination to usurp the rights of the Executive: suppose all this as 
a true index of the statesmanship of the time (which in those days 
exceeded the highest flights of prophetic imagination), and can 
any sane man suppose that the Republic would have lived to see 
the year of grace 1881 ? 

One may say with Faust 


“ Das also war des Pudels Kern ! 
Ein fahrender Scolast ?* Der Casus macht mich lachen! ” 


If it be possible to imagine for Washington’s administration 
that condition of political morality, that estimate among public 
men of the duties and responsibilities of office, which in later days 
has manifested itself in the existence of Credit Mobilier schemes, 
Star Route frauds, and Whiskey Rings ; of concentration of public 
office and power upon the simple acquisition of spoils and public 
plunder; of National, State and Municipal Rings; all of them in- 
separably connected with and outgrowths of the “ Boss” system, 
then it is safe to say that these serpents of corruption would have 
inevitably strangled the infant Hercules in his very cradle, and the 
Republic would never have gained as it did by its growth under 
an honorable and responsible system of public service, that strength 
which has enabled it in these latter days by the occasional exercise 
of its vital force to withstand the hideous stricture of those cor- 
rupting coils. 

Shall the serpents be allowed to continue to wind themselves 
around the limbs of the full grown body? That is the question 
of the hour. They encircle not only the National trunk but all the 
limbs, State and Municipal, through which the blood of political 
life flows. 

It is one of the cheering signs of the times that the better men 
of both political parties are thoroughly alive to the evils and the 
dangers of the “ Boss” or “ spoils”’ system in politics. The prac- 
tical question is, What is the best remedy? And another not less 
practical one is, Is it possible to apply a remedy? To answer 
these questions we must look more particularly into the facts of 
the case. 


* We believe that one of the Vice-President’s claims to support during the late can- 
vass was that he was “a scholarly man,” 
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The evil begins in the “ primaries,” whether that term be used 
to designate clubs formed to make nominations for office, or to de- 
signate the division or precinct elections where such nominations 
are made or confirmed. Modes of conducting and controlling 
“ primaries’ may vary in different places, They may, as in the 
case of the Republican party in New York, be so arranged as to 
prevent the possibility of any one’s taking part in them who would 
advocate any man or measure not approved by the “ Boss,” and 
therefore in his interests; or they may, as in some other places, be 
so arranged as to present the appearance of allowing the fullest 
liberty of choice in the matter of measures or men, and yet in re- 
ality leave the thing very much in the hands of the “ Boss ” and 
his adherents. 

The New York system of securing the supremacy of the “ Boss” 
and the control of the “ spoils” is well worth citing to show the 
perfection to which the effort has been brought. Too much space 
would be taken by a full exhibition of it, and the following sum- 
mary of its important features is quoted from Appendix A to 
Mr. Eaton’s Report on “ The ‘ Spoils’ System and Civil Service Re- 
form in the Custom House and Post Office at New York,” (1881) 
published as No, 3 of the New York Civil Service Reform Associ- 
ation’s pamphlets, 

On p. 109, after giving details of the party organizations, and 
the pledges and conditions upon which alone any one can be a 
member, Mr. Eaton says :—“Scrutinize these pledges and condi- 
tions, There is not a word about fidelity to principles or support 
of the party, but only obedience to the Central Committee (that 
being the Committee all of whose authority is with its secret Ex- 
ecutive Committee) and support of the party organization, that is, 
the County Machine, Next, ‘a// nominations, good or bad, must be 
sustained, that is, voted for at least, if recognized by this Central 
Committee. This is fatal to all true manly independence. The 
most conscientious Republican, of life-long devotion to the princi- 
ples of his party, cannot, even in silence, stand aloof from the most 
detestable and ruinous nomination—from the nomination of a man 
known to be a knave, like Tweed—witiout this Standing Commit- 
tee of investigation being upon him, and incurring the penalty of 
expulsion by a dare majority of the ‘Regulars’ who may be at any 
meeting of the primary club, and who scruple at nothing. 
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This is not all. The fourth pledge allows no membership in ‘any 
body’ which does not recognize the authority of the primary club; 
thus making membership of any organization in aid of a more 
independent public opinion, or for bringing about any reform in 
political affairs—if that body be not in subordination to a primary, 
which is impossible—a forfeiture of membership in the latter body. 
Thus all movement to improve political methods is sought to be 
suppressed. . . . It is out of such organizations that those 
influences come which have so long and so widely separated the 
party managers and chieftains of the State from the great body of 
the better men of the Republican party. It is the certain and 
selfish support of such close-corporation primary clubs, in no sense 
representative of the people, which has made it possible for those 
managers and chieftains to be sure of nominations and support 
when the Republican press and the higher Republican opinion of 
the State in great majority condemned them. It is the spirit and 
discipline of the members of these primaries, forever demanding 
patronage and spoils, which have been felt at Washington in re- 
sistance to the head of the party, and in national conventions in 
support of despotic instructions.’ 

These facts reveal the most perfect form, perhaps, to which 
“‘Boss-ism” has attained. It is, as stated, the “Boss-ism” in the Re- 
publican party of New York—the party of “progress and ideas” as 
its members fondly claim. No doubt the party organization de- 
vised and fostered by Aaron Burr is not far behind it there. But 
what is to be noted as a point distinct from all “party” questions 
in the true and broad sense of that term, is, that the power of 
“Boss-ism” begins in the primaries. And this is equally true, in 
modified forms perhaps, of the power of “Boss-ism” in every city, 
county and State in the Union. 

The purpose of the “grand strategy” is to gain zational control ; 
the purpose and results of the “tactics,” both “grand” and ordi- 
nary, is to saddle every ward and city with its “Boss” or Bosses, 
who work together for the common end of nothing but spoils. 
And each “Boss” is surrounded by his own “Ring,” every member 
of which is animated by the same lofty aspirations, to the utter 
disregard of the interests of the people at large. 

It is to the “primaries,” then, that the origin of “Boss” power 
is to be referred. 
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How is the evil to be remedied? Is it by the passage of strin- 
gent legislative acts, such as the Governor of Pennsylvania has 
lately signed, (June 8, 1881,) “to prevent bribery and frauds at 
nominating elections, nominating conventions, returning boards, 
county or executive committees, and at election of delegates to 
nominating conventions in the several counties” ? 

Such acts to the number of legion may be passed, but unless the 
better class of citizens give their time and attention at the prima- 
ries to secure their enforcement, they will be, each one, a dead 
letter, and “Boss-ism” will thrive, by hook or by crook, as though 
such acts did not exist. 

Will this effort on the part of the better class of citizens avail 
to remedy the evil ? 

Only partially, unless the very root of the evil is exterminated. 
The best efforts of country-loving citizens will, in many cases be 
circumvented by the thorough training and unscrupulous pertina- 
city of “Boss” adherents as long as the root of the evil is allowed 
to exist: and that root is the whole patronage or “spoils” system 
in our government-——ward, city, county, state, national. Replace 
that by the “merit” system based upon open competitive examina- 
tions, and fitness for office tested by a post-examination probation 
before permanent appointment to office; make the tenure of office 
coincident with ability to perform its duties; provide a retiring 
pension in the civil service as is done in the military and naval 
service of the nation for those who have served the public well 
and faithfully. Do this and you at once remove that which makes 
‘“‘Boss-ism” possible ;—and, when this is done, never trust a “Boss” 
who wants to be a Reformer when he sees that he can no longer 
thrive as a Boss; and for the reason thus set forth in verse :— 


«When the devil was sick, 
The devil a monk would be; 

But when the devil got well, 
The devil a monk was he.” 


Again :—a very important result of the adoption of the “merit” 
instead of the “spoils” system will be the modification of the clem- 
ency to convicted and sentenced criminals, which is vested in Ex- 
ecutive officers or Boards of Pardon. Under the present system 
it often happens that the greatest criminals are among the most 
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useful partisan “workers.” When the evidence of guilt is too 
strong against them for even packed juries to dare to disregard, 
they are sent to prison, a fate they care very little for, as their use- 
fulness to the Ring or the Boss insures the intervention of a pardon 
from a Governor or a Board of Pardons, and they are again turned 
loose to exercise their nefarious practices upon the community. 
The “merit” system would mast effectually modify this particular 
iniquity of the present political system, for the simple reason that 
it would destroy the usefulness, to the Boss, or tie Ring, of the 
professional criminal. 

To the adoption of measures of Civil Service Reform—-the de- 
tails of which, as elsewhere, so especially by Mr. Patterson in the 
Penn Montuiy for June, 1881, p. 470, have been so clearly set 
forth that they need not here be repeated——there’are and will be 
objections made. | 

1. By those whose unpatriotic and iniquitous trade is ruined by 
them. This is a matter of course. The only question is, shall the 
mass of the people, all of whose true interests are imperiled by the 
“ Boss” system, admit this objection to be a valid one ? 

2. By those who either do consider, or who affect to consider 
Civil Service Reform through the “merit” system as something 
which they stigmatize by the term “doctrinaire,” or by some other 
term which implies that it is either unpractical or impracticable. 
Those who really think in this way, and therefore object, need only 
to open their eyes to facts, not fancies. The “merit” system has 
been but partially tried in this country, but wherever it has been 
tried —as notably in the New York Post-Office and Custom-House 
and in a few of the’Departments at .Washington,—it has been 
proved abundantly successful in restoring to the public service 
honor, integrity, manliness and efficiency, on the part of those ap- 
pointed to office. In England, whose Civil Service had been for 
centuries in a deplorable condition of degraded corruption, and 
where the introduction of the “merit” system was almost unani- 
mously opposed by Parliament, Reform has become an accom- 
plished fact in every department of the Civil Service, and there no 
one dare oppose it. And the same thing is true in other European 
countries. It is no longer an experiment: it has proved a success- 
Jul experiment,—both practicable and practical, 

3. Civil Service Reform through the “merit” system is opposed 
by many on the ground that it will establish a sort of aristocratic 
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bureaucracy ;—that it will militate against the freedom and equality 


which should belong to all citizens of a Republic. 

To this objection it will be a sufficient reply to say that the 
present “spoils” system promotes such a bureaucracy in the most 
offensive way. It is one of the worst features of the personal pre- 
rogative of patronage which has been adopted from the system 
formerly and for centuries in vogue in England. It should never 
be forgotten that there the adoption of the “merit” system has 
proved itself to be not only a benefit to the public service in the 
way of honesty and efficiency, but also and pre-eminently a move- 
ment in favor of popular rights and freedom. It had arrayed 
against its adoption all the interests and all the power of the crown 
and the aristocracy, But the popular will prevailed in spite of all 
aristocratic pretentions, and with the best results to enlarged liber- 
ties and popular rights. So it will be found wherever tried. It 
opens the door of subordinate office to a// citizens irrespective of 
every consideration except that of being fit to perform the duties 
of the office ; and its adoption here as the law of the service will 
be the death blow to the intolerable and degrading tyranny and 
quasi-aristocracy of the “ Boss” and the “Ring.” It is to be 
gravely suspected that those very tyrants and quasi-aristocrats are 
the most urgent in fostering the idea that it will be an unpopular 
measure ; and simply decause it deals the death blow to their badly 
gained and badly exercised power, and delivers from their thral- 
dom the manhood of the American citizen. 

Another important consideration connected with this subject 
is, that the replacement of the “spoils” or “Ring” or “Boss” sys- 
tem by the “merit” system in the civil service, will free Senators, 
Congressmen, and heads of Departments from what has become 
an intolerable tax upon the time they owe their constituents in the 
performance of their normal duties. The necessity which the pres- 
ent system imposes upon such public men to give a vast amount 
of their time—rightly due to the public in other ways—to listen 
to hungry applicants for office, would be entirely done away:—to 
the great gain of the public service and to their own greatly in- 
creased comfort. What the present tax upon them and the time 
they should devote to other things amounts to, may be seen from 
the fact that (as he himself stated in my hearing) a Cabinet Officer, 
between March 4th, and June 4th, 1881, received seven hundred 
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and twenty visits, of which wo were on matters apart from his 
official position, ezght were partly on such matters, and seven 
huudred and ten were solely visits of application for office either 
in his department or elsewhere! And it is not unlikely that oth- 
ers in a similar position have had their time taxed even more 
heavily. 

Facts like these speak for themselves, and, apart from other 
considerations, call loudly fora remedy. That remedy, as experi- 
ence here and elsewhere abundantly proves, is the adoption in all 
branches of government in this country, cf rules of Civil Service 
Reform—rules which provide for the tested fitness of all applicants 
for office below the properly political ones of the Cabinet, Heads 
of Departments, and Foreign Missions, and which make that tested 
fitness, at the beginning and throughout the continuance of office- 
holding, the sole ground of appointment and retention; rules 
which, if faithfullly applied, will relegate “Boss-ism” with all its 
multiform attendant evils to the memory of a hideous past, and 
will restore our Country to its former place of honor among the 
nations of the earth. 

June, 1881. Joun ANDREWS Harris. 


“THE THRISSILL AND THE ROIS.” 


HE years 1501-3 were momentous in the history of England 
T and Scotland. In October, 1501, James IV., sent into Eng- 
land an embassy to demand in marriage the hand of Margaret 
Tudor, daughter of Henry VII. The alliance was agreed upon; 
the ceremony of betrothal took place at St. Paul’s Cross, January 
25, 1502; and, on the 8th of August, 1503, Margaret having 
reached Edinburgh with a numerous retinue, the marriage was 
solemnized “ in the Abbey of Holyrood, with a degree of splendour 
never, perhaps, equalled in the northern kingdom.” 

Great things were expected of this marriage. For centuries, as 
is well known, England and France had been at odds, while Scot- 
land had played the rather undignified part of make-weight in the 
balance. Now all this was to be changed. As the union of Mar- 
garet’s father with Elizabeth of York had allayed the fierce pas- 
sions aroused by the Wars of the Roses, so, it was confidently 
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believed, would Margaret’s marriage conclude the strife by which 
the neighbor-kingdoms had so long been wasted. Scotland would 
henceforth be always on the English side; and a career of unin- 
terrupted prosperity would be opened to both nations. No one 
foresaw, of course, that these expectations were doomed to bitter 
disappointment,—at least to long postponement. By the dim 
light through which one scans the future, nothing could be made 
out of what was really in store:—Margaret’s husband falling at 
Flodden, so shortly after his marriage, in battle against Margaret’s 
brother ; Margaret’s son, carefully trained by his English mother in 
the English interest, deliberately re-allying himself with England’s 
hereditary enemy by his marriage with Mary of Lorraine ; Marga- 
ret’s granddaughter, wife of the French dauphin, obedient ward of 
her French uncles the Guises, standard-bearer of the Roman 
Catholic cause against the “bastard” Queen Elizabeth, pretender 
to the English crown, and “martyr” for these pretensions at the 
hands of an English commission ;—and, though, after a hundred 
years, Margaret’s great-grandson and his heirs were upon the 
English throne, and the two kingdoms were nominally united, yet 
the nations in fact divided by cruel wars of religion, barbarizing 
alike to northern and to southern race, and their perfect union ineven 
the political sense, deferred for nearly another century. Men saw 
only a beautiful child—the princess was but fourteen—whose mar- 
riage was to establish forever national amity in place of national 
hatred; whose son or son’s son (by the grace of God,) might suc- 
ceed to both thrones, and unite the two crowns; and whose im- 
portance, therefore, could not possibly be over-estimated, 

We can not be surprised, then, that, to celebrate this auspicious 
event, Scotland lent all her powers. A chronicler accompanied 
the princess from London to Edinburgh, and has left usa minute 
account of the journey. Edinburgh put on her holiday attire, and 
the wedding was on a scale of unprecedented magnificence. Last, 
(but, for the purposes of this essay, first,) Scotland’s greatest poet, 
(save only Burns,) wrote the Zpithalamium. And no wonder! 
Given such a marriage and a patriotic poet, and a notable bride- 
song must have been written—a song full of strains of sweet 
nielody—a song 


“Whose harmony to hear it was delight,’’ 
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and whose harmony can never quite lose its power to please. The 
poet was William Dunbar; his poem, “ The Thistle and the Rose.” 

Dunbar had, in all probability, accompanied the Scottish Em- 
bassy to London, and had been present at the betrothal. He had 
seen the Princess, and, ecclesiastic as he was, had been carried away 
by her beauty. This he praises in no measured terms; yet, when 
he had returned to Edinburgh, and when, fifteen months after the 
betrothal, and three before the wedding, he sat himself down to 
compose his bridal gift, feelings of patriotism, of exaltation in 
the prospect of so glorious a future for his native land, mixed them- 
selves with his gallantry. Margaret is, indeed, “the fresh rose, of 
colour red and white,” and a “ lusty 1 daughter most benvng,.? above 
the lily ;”” but these phrases are allegorical as well as complimentary. 
The red and white rose is, of course, the Tudor, in whose veins ran 
commingled the blood of both Lancaster and York; and the 
apparently meaningless words, “above the lily,” say subtly that 
no French Princess could for a moment compare as bride for a 
Scottish King with a Princess of England. 

Still, Dunbar’s relations with Margaret, judged not only by the 
evidence submitted in his poems but also by a scrap or two of other 
information we have about him, were plainly of the closest. He 
evidently looked upon her as alone among women, and he de- 
voted himself to her service, body and soul. His words are 
clearly not those of a hired flatterer; his magnifying of her per- 
sonal loveliness sprang from a real sentiment. Perhaps, even as 
‘clerk,” he allowed himself one of those harmless, because purely, 
ideal, attachments so common in. the medizval Courts of Love. 
Certain it is that Margaret, in her loneliness and homesickness, sepa- 
rated from her husband by a clique of noblemen who engrossed his 
time, was not insensible to Dunbar’s delicate attention. She was 
always his friend, seems to have admitted him much to her society, 
and even took him with her on her famous tour through Scotland. 

But we have stayed too long from the poem. Dunbar adopted 
the machinery then in vogue, a dream, a May morning, and a beau- 
tiful garden ;—machinery that William de Lorris had been the first 
to use, early in the thirteenth century; which Chaucer, like Brunetto 
Latini and Brunetto’s pupil, Dante, had borrowed from de Lorris ;! 


1 Beautiful. 2Kind. 
1Minto, Char. of Eng. Poets, in initio, 
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and which Dunbar unquestionably borrowed from Chaucer. His 
garden is 


**Most dulce,? and redolent 
Of herbs and flowers and tender plantés sweet, 
And green leavés doing of dew down fleet.’’* 


Dunbar,* however, may speak for himself; 


«When March was with varying windés past, 
And April! had, with her silver showers, 
Ta’en leave of Nature with an orient blast ;? 
And lusty? May, that mother is of flowers, 
Had made the birdés to begin their hours,* 
Among the tender odours red and white,— 
Whose harmony to hear it was delight ;— 


“In bed at morrow5 sleeping as I lay, 
Methought Aurora, with her crystal ene,® 
In at the window lookéd by the day,’ 
And halsit* me, with visage pale and green ; 
On whois® hand a lark sang from the spleen,!° 
‘ Awake, luvaris,! out of your slumbering, 
See how the lusty morrow does up spring.’ 


“ Methought fresh May before my bed up stood 
In weid? depaint? of many diverse hue, 
Sober, benyng, and full of mansuetude,4 
In bright attire of flowers forgéd5 new, 
Heavenly of colour, white, red, brown, and blue, 
Balméd® in dew, and gilt with Phoebus beams; 
While all the house illuminéd of? her gleams. 


“« Sluggard,’ she said, ‘awake anon for shame, 
And in my honor some thing® go thou write : 
The lark has done the merry day proclaim,?® 
To raise up luvaris with comfort and delight ; 
Yet naught increases thy courage to indite, 
Whose heart some time has glad and blissful been, 
Songés to make under the leavés green.’ 





2Sweet. 8Quickly dropping dew. 
4That is, Dunbar modernized; for Scottish English of the fifteenth century is, 

indeed, “‘curst hard reading.” But no /iderties have been taken with the text: as 
printed here, it bears the same relation to the original as the Cambridge Shakspere, 
for example, to the first folio or an early quarto. 

1Trisyllable 4-Zer-z/. 2« Gone out like a lion.” 3 Beautiful. 4Orisons, 
5Morning. ‘Eye. 7Atday-break. Hailed. Whose. 1° With all his eart.” 
1 Lovers. 2 Dress. 8 Painted. +Gentleness. 5 Fashioned. 6 Bathed. 
7 Was illumined by. 

®Work, poem. In Chaucer [Prol. 327] it means a contract, a law-paper. %Has 
proclaimed the merry day, 
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“«Whereto,’!° quoth I, ‘Shall I rise up at morrow ? 
For in this May few birdés heard I sing : 
They have more cause to weep and ’plain their sorrow ;! 
Thy air it is not wholesome nor benyng ;? 


Lord Eolus does in thy season ring : 
So busteous? are the blastés of his horn, 
Among thy boughs to walk I have forborne.’ 


“ With that this Lady soberly did smile, 

And said, ‘ Uprise, and do thy observance : 3 
Thou did’st promit,* in Mayés® lusty while,* 

For to describe the RosE of most pleasance. 

Go, see the birdés how they sing and dance, 
Illuminéd o’er with orient skyés bright, 
Enamelléd richly with new azure light.’ ” 


Then, being led into the garden, he sees the sun rise; and was 
ever description more successful ?— 


“The purple sun, with tender beamés red, 
In orient, bright as angel, did appear ; 
Through golden skyés putting up his head, 
Whois gilt tresses shone so wonder’ clear, 
That all the world took comfort, far and near, 
To look upon his fresh and blissful face, 
Doing® all sable® frcm the heavenis!® chace.! 


‘« And, as? the blissful sound of cherarchy,? 

The fowlés sung through* comfort of the night ; 
The birdés did with open vuices cry, 

‘O luvaris® foe! away, thou dully® night ! 

And welcome day that comfort’st every wight? 
Hail May! hail Flora! hail Aurora schene® ! 
Hail, princess Nature! hail Venus, lovés queen? !’” 


Finally, the beasts and birds and flowers are summoned into 
“ parliament,” as if to witness the pageant of the royal wedding : 
Dame Nature (whom Dunbar appears to confuse with the Queen of 
May) gives an “ inhibition,” 


10Wherefore, why. ‘!Lament, ?Gentle. *Boisterous, rough. 
3Pay thy duty. *Promise. 5May’s. 6Time. 
7Wonderfully. 8 Putting. *Darkness. 10Heaven’s. 1 Field. 
2Like. 3Cherubim. 4For, because of, 5 Lovers’, 
® Doleful. 7One. 8 Bright, beautiful. *Queen of Love. 
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“ To fierce Neptunus and Eolus the bold, 
Not to perturb the water nor the air, 
And that no showers (snell!°) nor blastés cold 
Effray! should flowers nor fowlés on the fold? ; 
She bade eke’ Juno, goddess of the sky, 
That she the heaven should keep amene ¢ and dry ;” 
the Lion is crowned King of Beasts ; the Eagle, King of Birds ; the 
Thrissil King of Flowers, and the Rose his Queen. James (the 
Lion) is exalted sovereign, and the cry raised “ Vive le Roy ;” advice 
is given him as to the principles of government; and hints both 
delicate and ingenious are thrown out as toa husband’s faithfulness 
to his wife.° Then the poem closes with a grand burst of praise to 
the Rose, the child-queen Margaret, Tudor and welder together 
of long separated kingdoms, 


“ This awful beast® full terrible was of cheer,” 
Piercing of look, and stout of countenance, 
Right’ strong of corpis,® of fashion fair, but fleer,!° 

Lusty! of shape, light of deliverance, 2 
Red of his colour, as is the ruby? glance: 
On field of gold he stood full mightily, 
With flour-de-lycis* circled lustily. 
“ This lady lifted up his cluvés® clear, 
And let him listly® lean upon her knee’, 
And crownéd Him with diadem full dear® 
Of radyous® stonés, most royal for to see; 
Saying, ‘The King of Beastés make I thee, 
And the chief-protector!® in woodés and shawés!: 
Unto thy lieges go forth, and keep? the lawés.’ ” 


. 


« And sen thou art a King, thou be discreet : 

Herb without virtue+ thou hold not of such price 
As herb of virtue and of odour sweet; 

And let no nettle vile and full of vice 

His fallow’ to the goodly flour-de-lyce ; 


1 0Sharp. 1 Affright. 2Earth. 3 Also. *Pleasant. 
5Dunbar, it must be remembered, was “in orders,” and, therefore, had a right to 
“preach.” 
6The lion. 7 Appearance. * Very, most. * Body. 10 Ready 
‘ Handsome. 2Movement. 8Ruby’s. *Fleur-de-lys. 
5 Claws, hoofs, ® Lightly, 7 The last stanza, with these two lines, pictures the 
‘lion rampant,” that makes a part of the royal arms of Scotland. Hence, the verses 
are a subtle compliment to James. ‘Costly. Radiant. 1°Headof clans and 
(therefore) protector. 4Groves, ?See that the laws are kept. ‘Since. 4Plant that 
(from its color or other quality,) does not symbolize virtue. 5Make herself equal. 
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Nor let no wild weed, full of churlishness, 
Compare his§ till the lily’s’? nobleness : 


“Nor hold no other flower in sic denty® 
As the fresh Rosk, of colour red and white ; 
For, if thou dost, hurt is thine honesty® 


«Then to the Rose she turnéd her visage, 

And said, ‘ O lusty daughter, most benyng, 
Above the lily, illustrious of lynnage?°, 

From the stock royal rising fresh and ying?, 

But? any spot or macull® doing spring+,— 
Come, bloom of joy, with jemés® to be crown’d ; 
For o’er the laif® thy beauty is renown’d,” 


“A costly crown, with crystal? stonés bright, 
This comely queen did on her® head inclose® ; 
While all the land illuminéd 1° of the light. 
Wherefore, me thought, the flowrés! did rejois,? 
Crying attonés,® ‘ Hail be thou, richest Rots! 
Hail, herbés Empress #! hail, freshest Queen of Flow ers ! 
To thee be glory and honour at all hours$ ! 


« Then all the birdés sang with voice on height, 
Whose mirthful sound was marvellous to hear. 
The mavés® sang, ‘ Hail, Rose most rich ard right’, 
That dost up flourish under Phcebus speir® ! 
Hail, plant of youth! hail, Prince’s daughter dear! 
Hail, blosom breaking out of the blood royal, 
Whose precious virtue is imperial ! 


“The merle® she sang, ‘ Hail Rose of most delight! 
Hail, of all flowers queen and soverane?!°-’ 
The lark she sang, ‘ Hail, Rose both red and white, 
Most pleasing flower, of mighty colours twair: !’ 
The nightingale sang, ‘ Hail, nature’s suffragane! 
In beauty, nurture and every nobleness, 
In rich array, renown and gentleness.” 


*Herself, 7’The fleur-de-lys and the lily of course mean purity: the nettle, carrying 
punishment in itself for those who meddle with it, may aptly stand for vice. So, the 
medizeval estimate of serf-morality explains the line, « Nor let > 

8So fine. *Honour. ‘°Lineage. 1Young. Without. *Blemish. 4Springing 
5Gems. Rest. 

7Dunbar’s word is clarified. The more poetical word ‘crystal’ has already been 
used by him in the second stanza. That is, the Rose’s head. 

® Did inclose’ may mean caused to close round. ‘Was illumined by. 1Flowers 
2Rejoice. *Atonce, together. *Empress of Plants. *Times. < At all h.’axever. 
‘Thrushes, 7True. Sphere. 

*Blackbird. 1!°Sovereign. 'Suffragan, (assistant.) 
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“Fhe common voice up rose of birdés small, 
Upon this wise, ‘O blesséd be the hour 
That thou wast chos’n to be our principal! 
Welcome to be our Princess of honour?, 
Our pearl, our pleasance, and our paramour’; 
Our peace, our play, our full felicity: 
Christ thee conserve‘ from all adversity !’ 


«Then all the birdés sang with sic a shout, 
That I anon awoke where that I lay; 
And with a braid® I turnéd me about 
To see this court; but all were gone away : 
Then up I leanéd, halflingés® in affray’; 
And thus I wrote as ye have heard to-forrow8, 
Of lusty May upon the ninth® morrow.” 


It would, of course, be impertinent to notify our readers that 
language like this, as graceful in form as it is delicate in sentiment, 
shows Dunbar a lyric poet of no mean order. Even recalling Mr. 
Tennyson’s sister’s marriage-song, appended to the /m Memoriam, 
or Spenser’s Epzthalamium, addressed to his own wife, we still 
have no difficulty in agreeing with Mr. Laing, that Dunbar has 
been too long neglected. It may be proper, therefore, to add by 
way of conclusion, a line or two upon Dunbar’s merits as a poet, 
and his place in the history of our literature. 

The merits of Dunbar asa poet have been attested by well- 
qualified witnesses. Warton, “the classical historian of English 
poetry,” praises him highly. Ellis, both antiquary and critic, and 
friend of Sir Walter Scott, pronounces him “the greatest poet that 
Scotland has produced ;” and this, three years after Burns had 
published 7he Cotter’s Saturday Night. Sir Walter himself adds, 
“This darling of the Scottish Muses has been justly raised to a 
level with Chaucer by every judge of poetry to whom his obsolete 
language has not rendered him unintelligible.” Elsewhere Sir 
Walter terms him “the Scottish Chaucer,” and speaks of “his 
power both of heroic and humourous poetry.” George Crabbe, too, 
hearing “Sir Walter read and interpret Dunbar,” said, “I see that 
the Ayrshire bard had one giant before him.”? Minto, to be sure, 


2Honoured princess. *Sweet-heart. 4Preserve. 
5Start. ®Half. 7Afright. ‘Before. Pronounced m2-2#¢h. 
1 These notices of Dunbar were first collected by Dr. Laing, in his edition of the 
poet, (Edinburgh, 1834.) 
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qualifies Ellis’s words by adding to them the phrase“ next to 
Burns;” and he explains the title “Scottish Chaucer” by em- 
phasizing the adjective. But he styles Dunbar «the pride of early 
Scottish poetry,” concedes him a place (and no inferior one either,) 
among “the numerous poetical offspring of the Roman de la Ro- 
se,” confesses that he is “the best Scottish representative of the 
movements initiated and transmitted by that poem,” and grants 
that, “formed in the school of Chaucer, as Chaucer was in the 
school of Gillaume de Lorris and Jean de Meun,” Dunbar has 
“many points of resemblance to his English predecessor.” 

This cumulative praise is the more remarkable, too, because 
neither English nor Scottish poetry during the fifteenth century 
oshws much that is not imitation of the great English Trouvére. 
The school of Chaucer had but a sorry sort of learners: they copied 
their master’s hand too faithfully. Occleve, Lydgate and their 
clan are, for the most part, bald versifiers, tiresome in the extreme. 
They prose it here, and prose it there, and picturesque it nowhere. 
Dunbar, on the contrary, strikes us more as a favorite pupil to 
whom Chaucer gave private lessons; a pupil, too, whose own en- 
dowments enabled him to catch the spirit of his master and to re- 
produce it in truly original work. His Zia Freris (Two Friars) 
of Berwick, for example, is full of the sparkle of Chaucer’s wit, and 
overflows with Chaucer’s humor: no student of Chaucer can fail to 
detect the source of Dunbar’s inspiration, Yet the poem shows 
no trace of conscious imitation, and can not be compared directly 
with anything in the Canterbury Tales. The distinctive merit of 
Dunbar, in comparisen with all his contemporaries, can be ex- 
pressed in a single sentence. The pages of the imitators of Chau- 
cer are a dreary row of smug gardens laid out in conformity with 
a mechanical idea of landscaping : Dunbar’s flowers of poesy glow 
with exquisite and varied colors, of which we know only that we 
have seen them before in even greater beauty. 

J. G. R. McErroy. 
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UNIVERSITY ITEMS. 


HE One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Annual Commencement 
T of the University was held on Wednesday, June 15th, at eleven 
o'clock. Degrees were conferred in six Faculties and Certificates of 
Proficiency in two; all seven Departments of the University being 
represented. The occasion was truly, and as never before, a Com- 
mencement of the University, not merely one of certain Depart- 
ments. The recipients of the honors awarded were one hundred 
and thirty-four in number, including two ladies, whose Certificates 
were in Music. The Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws was 
conferred on the Hon. Henry M. Hoyt, Governor of the Common- 
wealth, whose son took at the same time his degree as Bachelor of 
Law. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy, granted for a course 
of study in the sciences auxiliary to Medicine, was conferred upon 
five graduates in medicine. After the graduation of those students 
who matriculated in this Department prior to June, 1880, the 
degree in this Faculty will be Bachelor of Sciences Auxiliary to 
Medicine (B.S. A. M.?), and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
which will be conferred by a Faculty of Philosophy which has just 
been organized, will be made to represent, as it now does in 
Germany, University studies in Literature, Science, Philosophy, 
etc.—in a word, studies net leading to a technical degree. Twenty- 
one prizes were divided among twenty-two students, and Honor- 
able Mention was made of one other. 

One feature of the vast assemblage that witnessed the ceremonies 
of Commencement must have struck every observer. There was 
an unusually large number ofelderly persons present. The girls in 
all their beauty, with all their bouquets—both those they gave their 
friends among the graduates and those they wore on their bright 
summer costumes—the girls were, indeed, there ; and no one buta 
crabbed Diogenes would wish them ever away. But their papas 
and mammas were also there, with their uncles and cousins, many 
of whom represented the alumni of years far gone towards the for- 
gotten past. Time was whena University Commencement drew 
few graduates of more than three years’ standing: for some years 
now, (ever since the Alumni Society changcJ its Anniversary to 
Commencement Day, indeed,) large numbers of graduates of all 
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years have attended. On two occasions “golden” anniversaries 
were celebrated, and often “silver” returns. 

As to the speeches, let us not say anything invidious ; but, had 
the audience, which so heartily and so deservedly applauded Mr. 
_ Prevost, been generally able to appreciate the singular excellence 

of Mr. J. C. Montgomery’s Latin Salutatory, they would have dis- 
missed him with more than the usual complimentary claguement. 
Mr. Montgomery is the son of the late John Phillips Montgomery, 
Esq.,of the class of 1837, long known as a classical scholar of extra- 
ordinary attainments. We quote by Mr. Montgomery’s permission 
the following passages from the Salutatory : 

“Tlle vir egregius, qui hanc Universitatem, jam labentem, non 
solum ad salutem, sed etiam ad pristinam gloriam restituit; qui tam- 
diu res maximo cum studio ac diligentiaé administravit: quum, 
zedibus novis academicis exstructis, omnibusque ad summam felic- 
itatem erectis, optime meruisset; tum demum dignitatem suam 
deposuit, atque a rebus agendis se removit. Ut eis Romanis, 
desiderantibus unius imperium, qui civitatem jam  labentem 
extolleret; quum cecidisset Casar, spes omnes cecidisse 
videbantur; sic omnibus doctrinam et scientiam aman- 
tibus, spes profecto defecere, quum nos illo viro privati 
sumus, przstantissimo et assiduissimo, CAROLO JANEWAY STILLE; 
qui, in hac Universitate, sibi exegit 

‘Monumentum ere perennius, 
Quod non . . possit diruere . . innumerabilis 
Annorum series et fuga temporum.’ 

Sed ut illis Romanis, post longas exspectationes, tandem venit 
Augustus, qui consilia Czesaris protulit et consummavit; sic nobis 
quoque inter dubitationem accedit hic noster Augustus, agendi et 
administrandi peritus.” 

Mr. Marks’s Valedictory, too, deserved far closer attention than 
it received. The Valedictory comes unfortunately, after “the fun 
is out.”” People are tired; the degrees and prizes have all been 
announced ; and the custom that has tied the valedictorian down 
to saying “ good-bye” six times with variations gives the audience 
almost a right to think that there is nothing to wait for when the 
Valedictory begins. But those who left without hearing Mr, 
Marks missed it, Let them be wiser another year. 
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The following received the degree Bachelor of Arts: 

William Louis Abbott, Ellis Ames Ballard, Joseph Thompson 
Barnhurst, Elihu Spencer Blight, Morris Wey] Brinkmann, Joseph 
Sill Clark, Wiliiam Allison Cochran, William Heyward Drayton, Jr., 
John Francis Foulke, William Henry Fox, George Howard Freed- 
ley, George Christian Gardner, William Jones Gregory, George 
Herman Gross, John Hall Ingham, Morris Jastrow, John Eaton Le 
Conte, Howard Jones Lukens, Rufus Bicknell Marks, Robert Ken- 
nedy Matlock, David Milne, James Clayton Montgomery, Lewis 
Neilson, Clifford Pemberton, Jr., Eli Kirk Price, Jr., James Hamil- 
ton Robins, Felix Emanuel Schelling, Pearson Peterson Sentman, 
William Crowell Watt. 

The following received the degree of Master of Arts: 

William S. Blight, Jr.,George E. Brooks, Edw. S. Buckley, Jr., 
James C. Craven, James C. Corry, Charles P. Henry, Clarence Ken- 
nedy, Edw. G. McCollin, Harry McDowell, Thomas Pritchett, 
C. August Oscar Roselle, August J. Rudderow, Richerd B.Shep- 
herd, Isaac S. Smyth, Jr., William H. Stetler. 

The following received the degree of Bachelor of Science : 

Richard I. Downing Ashbridge, Joseph Trowbridge Bailey, Jr., 
George Blow Beale, Francis Hoskins Easby, Howard Beck Felton, 
Willis Edward Hall, Orville Horwitz, Samuel Jamison, Hermann 
Augustus Keller, Henry Frederick Keller, Charles Brandes Lane, 
William Albert McGonagle, Francis Lanier Potts, Severo Mallet- 
Prevost, Nathaniel Wiley Thomas, Benjamin Chew Tilghman, 
Samuel Tobias Wagner, Uriah Yeakel. 

The following gentlemen received the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws : ; 

James B. Anderson, Jr., Michael Arnold, Esq., Class of ’62-'63, 
Albert J. Bamberger, Charles H. Bannard, Henry B. Bartow, Ed- 
ward P, Bliss, Frederick L. Breitinger, J. Douglass Brown, Jr., John 
D. Carlile, Edward G. Comingo, Samuel W. Cooper, Henry T. 
Dechert, Amos H. Evans, Walter S. Gibson Joseph L. Greenwald, 
Henry W. Hall, Fred. W. Hammett, Samuel A. Heilner, Henry M. 
Hoyt, Jr., Bertram Hughes, Harry A. Ingram, Clarence Kennedy, 
Joseph J. Knox, A. Nelson Lewis, Hugh J. McCartney, Edward W. 
Magill, Charles Mecum, James L. Miles, Alfred S. Miller, Charles 
R. Miller, E. Augustus Miller, Walton Pennewill, Benj. F. Perkins, 
Hugo A. Rennert, George Rogers, Millard F. Scheide, Norcum L 
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Seguin, Jacob Singer, William M. Stewart, Jr., Francis G. Taylor, 
Oscar B. Teller, Henry M. Tracy, Thomas P. Twibill, Francis L. 
Wayland, Flenry C. Whitlock, Chas. F. Wignall, Robert J. Wil- 
liams, William G. Wise, J. Willis Witherop, LeRoy J. Wolfe, 
Harry B. Yerger. 

Michael Arnold, Esq,, of the Law-Class of ’62~’63, by special action 
of the Faculty and Board of Trustees, was given his degree with the 
graduating class, he having been prevented from receiving it when 
his class graduated. 

The law oration was delivered by Francis Lincoln Wayland, he 
choosing as his subject * Monopolies and the State,” which he treated 
in a very able manner. 

The Faculty announced the award of the following prizes: 

The “ Sharswood”’ prize, founded by the Alumni Association, 
to Charles H. Bannard, of the Senior Class, for his essay, entitled 
“The Partnership Relation,” The “ Meredith” prize, founded by 
the Alumni Association, to Henry T. Dechert, of the Senior Class, 
for hisessay on“ The Appointment of Guardians.” The“ Faculty ” 
prize for the best written examination, open to both classes, was 
awarded to Edwin A. Jaggard, of the Junior Class. 

At the annual examinations three of the Senior Class were refused 
their degrees and over one-third of the Junior Class were dropped 
or conditioned, so that the prospects for a large Senior Class next 
year, unless these conditions are worked off, is not very good. The 
rapid raising of the standard of studies by the Faculty during the 
last few years is perhaps the cause of the large number of failures. ° 

Four thousand announcements of the Law Department have 
been sent this year to various applicants, members of the Bar 
throughout the State and the Senior Classes of all our large Col- 
leges and Universities. It is thought that although some faint- 
hearted ones may perhaps be frightened by the increased severity 
of the examinations, nevertheless the reputation the Department 
has gained for the thoroughness of its course, together with the 
now generally accepted opinion that the “ school” or “ university ” 
system is the best means of preparation for the bar, will continue 
the, of late, steadily increasing number of students in this Department 
of the University . 

The degree of Doctor of Medicine was conferred upon the 
following : Christian M. Fagen, William Patton Griffiths, Robert 
W. Haynes, Flank H. Elder and Franklin M. Beltz. 
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The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred upon Millard 
F. Gerrish, M.D., Louis J. Lautenbach, M.D., P. Frailey “Wells, 
M.D., Howard D, Speakman, M.D., and Louis Brose, M.D. 

On the evening of the same day the Society of the Alumni 
held its annual meeting in the Chapel of the University with a much 
larger attendance of members than usual. In the absence of Hon. 
George Sharswood, LL.D., Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, for many 
years President of the Society, the chair was occupied by Mr. John 
B. Gest, one of the Vice-Presidents, 

Officers were elected to serve for the ensuing year as follows : 

President, Hon, George Sharswood, LL.D., 1828; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Hon. John Wm. Wallace, LL.D., 1833; John B. Gest, 1844 ; 
Wn. S. Blight, 1846; Rev. James W. Robins, D.D., 1850; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Charles Ashburner, 1874; Recording Secretary, 
John G, R. McElroy, 1862; Treasurer, Walter George Smith, 
1873. 

Board of Managers. Morton P. Henry, 1843; Charles Platt, 
1846; Dr. Charles M. Cresson, 1847; Dr John H. Packard, 1850; 
Alfred G. Baker, 1851; Joseph G. Rosengarten, 1852; E. Coppée 
Mitchell, LL.D., 1855; Rev. J. Leighton McKim, 1857; George 
Tucker Bispham, 1858 ; David Pepper, 1859; John C, Sims, Jr., 
1865 ; Wm. H., Lex, 1867 ; Henry Budd, 1868 ; Robert H. Neilson, 
1871; J. Rodman Paul, 1872; John Neill, 1877; E. G. McCol- 
lin, 1878; A. M. Hance, 1879; H. H. Bonnell, 1880; Severo 
Mallet-Prevost, 1881. 

Resolutions were adopted congratulating the University upon 
the election of Dr. William Pepper as Provost and reveiwing in de- 
tail his successful career in the Medical Department, and his invalu- 
able services in the establishment of the University Hospital. Pro- 
vost Pepper’s inaugural address setting out the purposes and aims 
of his administration was heartily endorsed, and his plans for the 
development of the University were commented upon and ap- 
proved. In pledging its co-operation and support to the new Pro- 
vost the Society invites the aid and sympathy of every one of its 
members, of all graduates and former students, of all friends of the 
University and of higher education in general, in the task of re- 
lieving the University from debt, and in placing it upon an assured 
basis of financial independence. 
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Recent changes in the organization of the Departments of Arts 
and of Science were explained and their consistency with the Uni- 
versity organization in other departments set forth. The work 
of the late Provost, Dr. Chas. J. Stillé, was commented upon, and 
the thanks of the Society voted to him for his unselfish labors in 
the University’s behalf. A minute was ordered to be entered rel- 
ative to the death of H. Lenox Hodge, M. D., one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Society, after which the members of the Society 
and many invited guests adjourned to the Assembly Room, where 
a collation was served. 

After a felicitous speech by Vice-President Gest, the Society 
was addressed by Morton P. Henry, Esq., of the class of 1843, 
and also by Samuel Dickson, Esq., of the class of 1855. 


Provost Pepper was then introduced by Mr. Gest, and the 
needs of their Alma Mater were forcibly and eloquently laid before 
the Alumni, Dr. Pepper began by speaking of the recognition 
which had been gained by the Centennial for the commercial and 
manufacturing interests of Philadelphia, and dwelt on the endow- 
ments of the chair of History and English Literature by citizens of 
Philadelphia in commemoration of the event and in recognition of 
the services of Hon. John Welsh. THe referred to the substantial 
‘aid which had recently been given to the University by persons 
who were not graduates, and urged strongly upon the Alumni the 
duty of aiding their Alma Mater to take that exalted position in the 
world of education which her age and her situation as the intellec- 
tual centre of a great city justly demanded of her. 

It may be well to state in connection with the Provost’s remarks 
that committees from the Alumni of the various departments, Art, 
Law, Medicine and Science, have been appointed to consult with 
the Board of Trustees and to devise some concerted plan to effect 
the object. 


It is earnestly hoped that Alumni in all parts of the country 
will put themselves in communication with this Magazine—now 
the organ of their Alma Mater—with a view not only of reaching 
the result desired by the Provost, but in order to strengthen per. 
sonal ties’of friendship, and to increase their interest in the well- 
fare of the University. 
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One hundred and eleven applicants for admission to the Depart- 
ment of Artsand the Towne Scientific School have presented them- 
selves :—Arts, 48 ; Towne Scientific School, 63 ; Total 111. 

Of these, however, twenty-five are candidates for the ten Towne 
Prize Scholarships ; so that the class may be smaller than the num- 
ber given above. This, too, takes no account of candidates rejected. 
On the other hand, would-be Towne scholars who fail to get a prize 
often come into college regularly, and the September examinations 
commonly call out a dozen new candidates. Inthe Department of 
Arts last year there were 23 Freshinen, in the Towne Scientific 
School, 38; so that under any circumstances the classes next year 
will be decidedly la rger. 


In April, Professor Rothrock began for the fifth season, the free 
botanical lectures in Horticultural Hall, Fairmount Park. This 
course is in execution of the Michaux Trust, and authorized from 
that fund by the American Philosophical Society. The lecturer 
has had the pleasure of seeing the attendance increase from one 
hundred to six or seven times that number of attentive, appreci- 
ative listeners. That so many can be found to visit, week after 
week, so remote a point as the Park, may be accepted asa sign 
that such lectures are meeting a popular want. There is reason 
indeed to believe that this interest will increase in proportion as it 
is cultivated. 

The lectures are popular in character and bear directly upon 
the practical side of botanical science. They are not, however, to 
be regarded in any sense as a substitute for a systematic study of 
vegetable life from a purely scientific standpoint. There is ground 
for hope that the University of Pennsylvania will soon undertake 
this supplementary: work, and undertake it in so earnest a spirit as 
to bring back to this city the botanical celebrity it enjoyed fifty 
years ago, To-day the city of Philadelphia is half a century be- 
hind other less wealthy centres so far as facilities for biological 
instruction are concerned. Indeed, in the way of thorough, sys- 
tematic instruction, such as foreign laboratories are offering, we do 
nothing. The work, then, proposed by the University should meet 
with a ready response from such citizens as have means and have 
an interest in the reputation of Philadelphia for mental culture. 

In addition to his regular course of lectures, Professor J, T. 
Rothrock gave some special lessons to his class on the microscopic 
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structure of plants, and later in the season began instruction in 
Analytical Botany. This practical work was well attended by the 
class, and formed the natural conclusion toa long course of lectures 
devoted mainly to Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology. In subse- 
quent years much more attention will be paid tothis branch. The 
interest in Botany is so decidedly on the increase here, that it 
would be a want of respect to public sentiment to neglect the ana- 
lytical portion of it. 


During the past spring Professor A, J. Parker has been con- 
ducting, in connection with his lectures on Comparative Anatomy 
and Zoology, a course of practical laboratory instruction illustrating 
the comparative anatomy of the Invertebrata ; the students studying 
with the microscope the lower forms of animal life and dissecting 
type specimens, showing, as far as possible, the anatomy of the va- 
rious phyla of the Invertebrate Metazoa., 


The Trustees of the University, by the creation of the Chairs of 
Botany and Zoology in the Towne Scientific School, have definitely 
established the “ Course preparatory to Medical Studies.” In this 
course students who afterwards expect to study medicine will re- 
ceive thorough preliminary training in those sciences which form a 
necessary part of the education of every physician who desires to 
keep pace with the growing demands for higher medical culture. 
By this step the University again shows its determination to elevate 
the standard of medical education. 


Dr, Robert Meade Smith—Demonstrator of Experimental 
Physiology in the University—has recently published in the Ger- 
man, a paper on “ The Temperature of Irritated Muscles of Mam- 
mals,” (Die Temperatur des gereizsten Sdaugethiermuskels.) The 
subjects considered are the changes in the temperature of the 
venous blood coming from contracting muscles; the temperature 
of normal contracting muscles; the share of the blood current in 
the production of an increased temperature in tetanus, and heat 
production in muscles in which the circulation is artificially main- 
tained. 

The conclusions are, first, that the venous blood coming from a 
tetanized muscle may be elevated in temperature as much as 0. 6°, C. 
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Secondly, that the increase in temperature and actual heat 
production in normal contracting muscle bears little relation to 
the amount of work done or to the alteration in shape, but that 
the development of heat increases with the irritation of the 
muscle, whether a corresponding increase occurs in the degree of 
contraction or not. Thirdly, that the heat production in tetanus 
depends intimately upon the blood supply, the amount of heat 
produced being slight in the muscle deprived of blood, but great 
when the circulation remains intact. Finally, that when artificial 
circulation is maintained there isa rise of o. 16°, C., even when 
the fluid thrown into the artery is 0. 76° cooler than the muscle 
itself. 


Dr. Hugh Lenox Hodge, Demonstrator of Anatomy in the 
University and whose personal and family history is so inseparately 
associated with the Medical Department, died on the 1oth of June. 

The son of Professor Hugh L. Hodge, whose name is still famil- 
iar and so honored in this community, he graduated from both 
departments of the University, taking his medical degree when he 
was twenty-two years of age, and subsequently living for two years 
at the Pennsylvania Hospital as resident physician. After entering 
upon practice he was successively appointed Demonstrator of Surgery 
and Demonstrator of Anatomy in the University, Surgeon to the 
Children’s Hospital, Surgeon to the Presbyterian Hospital, President 
of the Pathological Society, and to other positions of professional 
honor and responsibility, in all of which he acquitted himself in 
such a manner as to win the esteem and regard of his associates. 
He was a member of the principal medical societies of this city and 
in most of them was an active worker, contributed freely to medi- 
cal literature, chiefly upon surgical and gynecological subjects, 
rendered valuable service to the Union during the Rebellion, both 
in the field and in hospitals, and altogether lived an active, useful 
and honorable life. 

His inherited ability, his pure and unselfish character, his high 
sense of personal and professional duty, and his unwavering desire 
to further the best interests of the University, all entitled him to 
our respect and affection during his life and explain the universal 
regret which has been shown at his demise, 
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N the evening of the 16th of June, Mr. Franklin B. Gowen deliv- 
() ered at the Academy of Music, before a large audience, an ad- 
dress, whose advertised subject was “ The position which the city of 
Philadelphia should occupy to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
to the transportation lines, and to the railroad problem of the 
day.” 

The speech received the enthusiastic applause of its hearers, 
yet no dispassionate observer can rise from the perusal of its news- 
paper reports without a feeling of sincere regret that Mr. Gowen 
permitted himself to make such a speech. It is very mild censure 
to say that the speech was not worthy of Mr. Gowen, for he has, 
as a speaker, deserved and achieved so high a reputation, that any 
speech of his must be tried by more severe tests than those. to 
which the public utterances of less brilliant men are subjected. 

Mr. Gowen’s argument can be briefly stated. He contended 
that Philadelphia should be the metropolis and the factor of 
the products of the state; but he showed that this cannot 
now be so, because large portions of the state are more nearly con- 
nected by railroads with New York. He insisted that Philadel- 
phia capital should be directed to the development of railroads 
within the state and not beyond it, and that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company should not be permitted to crush competition 
by the absorption of the Reading Railroad Company. He cor. 
demned very emphatically and very properly, any unjust acquisition 
of wealth by railroad officials, all unjust discrimination in trans- 
portation rates, and all corrupt corporate control of political power. 

Of pertinent argument other than this, the speech had none. 
All honest men will concur in Mr. Gowen’s censure of illegal and 
immoral corporate and official action, but every one will not agree 
that all the industries of the commonwealth should pay tribute to 
the city of Philadelphia, and that those portions of the state which, 
by geographical position are more naturally connected with New 
York, should not have the right to send their products to that market, 
Mr. Gowen’s views upon this point savour of apast age, and are not 
such as one would expect to hear from a man of his culture and ability. 
Nor would Mr. Gowen’s « Chinese Wall” encircling Pennsylvania, 
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with outlets only at Erie and Philadelphia, have availed to preserve 
for our city that supremacy over New York which she had in revolu- 
tionary days. New York passed Philadelphia in the race of com- 
merce and trade before the days of railroads, and her continued 
pre-eminence is assured, under the inexorable laws of trade, by her 
geographical situation. Indeed, rivalry in business between Phil- 
adelphia and New York is, if Mr. Gowen will pardon the comparison, 
as absurd as rivalry between the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
of to-day and the Pennsylvania Railroad of to-day. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company bears to Mr. Gowen’s late 
speeches the relation which the head of Charles the First held to 
Mr, Dick’s memorials. When Mr. Gowen discusses the trade of 
Philadelphia, it is the Pennsylvania Railroad Company which, by 
unjust discriminations, has diverted that trade. When he refers to 
the contest for the control of the Reading Railroad Company, 
it is the Pennsylvania Railroad Company which has organized the 
opposition, in order to accomplish by a change of management 
that which Mr. Gowen would have prevented. When he alludes 
to the Junction railroad litigation, it is the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company which corrupted the fountain of justice, and maintained 
in law its title toa mile of road which it had built upon its own 
land and with its own money, When he considers state and 
municipal legislation, it is the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
which has dictated the action of the State Legislature and the City 
Councils. When he speaks of his financial negotiations, it is the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company which, by its emissaries in 
the direction of the banks, has compelled the refusal of loans to 
his company. 

This last seems to us to be the greatest of the evil achievements 
of that bold, bad corporation, as Mr. Gowen’s fancy paints it. It 
may be easy to stimulate factious opposition to the management 
of a rival corporation, to divert the course of trade, to corrupt 
legislators, and to buy judges, but it is not easy, in these days of 
diminished banking profits, to induce bankers to refuse to loan, 
when the securityws sufficient and the rate of interest satisfactory. 

We shall not follow Mr. Gowen in his criticism of the wisdom 
of the policy and management of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, It isa question not for us, nor for Mr, Gowen, but for the 
stockholders of that corporation. Despite the criticism, the fact 
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remains, that that company was never so prosperous. Its lines of 
railroad are well managed, its business is skilfully conducted, and 
its stockholders receive large dividends. 

It is not surprising that defeated litigants should, in moments 
of irritation, question the integrity of judges whose decision has dis- 
appointed their hopes, but it is surprising,and it is to be regretted, 
that a lawyer of Mr, Gowen’s experience, ability and high character 
should permit himself even to think that the judges of any Penn- 
sylvania Court would deny justice, because of the supposed wishes 
or interests of any railroad corporation. or its managers. 

It is also to be regretted that Mr. Gowen should have descended 
to personalities which were not pertinent to his subject, and which, 
though more or less veiled, and in no case supported by a state- 
ment of facts, could be none the less wounding to the feelings of 
gentlemen whose character and reputation entitle them to respect. 
Mr. Gowen said much as to the wealth acquired by Pennsylvania 
Railroad officials. In this country, whose boast it is that the poor- 
est and the humblest may by honest industry rise to affluence, the 
mere possession of wealth is no crime. If Mr. Gowen means that 
any officer of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has made money 
at the expense of its stockholders, he makesa charge which should 
not be lightly made, and which will not be accepted without the 
clearest and the most convincing proof. If the officers ot that com- 
pany have brought to the management of their private affairs the 
intelligence and ability which they have displayed in their conduct 
of the business of their company, it is not surprising that they have 
acquired wealth. 

Mr. Gowen had something to say also in criticism of the news- 
papers of Philadelphia. It is not for us to defend them, and we 
cannot altogether regret that those who are so ready to criticize 
others, should themselves be subjected to public comment of an un- 
favorable character. But we do regret, that Mr, Gowen should 
have striven to hold up to public ridicule before a Philadelphia 
audience, one newspaper proprietor, a public-spirited citizen, who 
is foremost in every good work, where sound judgment, kindness 
of heart, and unstinted generosity can avail, and who has always: 
subordinated the pleasures and triumphs of wealth to its duties, 
The ridicule was neither novel nor clever, and we are sure that 
Mr. Gowen will, most of all men, regret that, in this portion of his 
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speech, he yielded to what must have been the temptation of the 
moment, 

The climax of the speech, though not the natural outgrowth of 
its subject, nor the necessary result of its premises, was the sug- 
gestion that Mr. Gowen should be retained in power, either as the 
President, or the President-maker of the Reading Company. 
Whether the speech will assist in the accomplishment of that end 
may, perhaps, admit of doubt. When men are to be influenced to 
action, in matters that affect their pecuniary interests, calm, clear 
and dispassionate argument, that deals fully with facts, and that 
conciliates, not intensifies, opposition, will generally be more suc- 
cessful than a speech, such as that of Mr, Gowen, which, though 
it may be styled brilliant by those who have no interests at stake 
in the Reading Company, and by those who have no real respect 
for Mr. Gowen, has, we fear, given greater satisfaction to his oppo- 
nents than to his friends. slat 


The sound and healthy views of Attorney-General MacVeagh 
on the subject of Civil Service Reform, seem to have effected 
already a very wholesome influence upon the atmosphere in which 
the Cabinet lives and has its being. -When the army of office- 
seekers made its attack upon the members of the new administra- 
tion, Mr. MacVeagh was probably the only one of the Cabinet 
who suffered no inconvenience or annoyance from it. What was 
to the others a pressure so strong and persistent as to harass the 
mind, and even impair the bodily strength, was to him no more 
than a diversicn, with, perhaps, a dash of enjoyment of the fun 
there was in it, for an army of office-seekers is, to a man of his 
keen sense of humor, a thing worth seeing. His pronounced views 
as to the Civil Service furnished him a well-fitting armor against 
the attacks of the belligerent office-seekers, and gave him, in a 
manner, the power enjoyed by the knight in the fairy tale, of mak- 
ing himself quite invisible, if he chose, at any critical moment. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find that their own experience in 
the last few months, and their observation of the action of their 
colleague, have furnished to other members of the Cabinet a good 
deal of food for reflection, with a disposition to stop and inquire 
whether, after all, Civil Service Reform is not a sensible and practi- 
cal thing, and likely to make the wheels of the Government run 
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more smoothly. Mr. James is perforce a believer, notwithstanding 
his earlier political record, for he owes his present position to the 
recognition of the true principle upon which appointments 
in the civil service should be made; Mr. Windom is now an open 
and avowed convert; and as to the head of the other most import- 
ant branch of the civil service, Mr. Kirkwood, if there is any de- 
duction to be drawn from the history of his administration thus far, 
it is fair to presume that he is at least in a state of penitence, and 
that his conversion will bea mere matter of time. Mr. Blaine as yet 
makes no sign, but he is endeavoring, in the healthy mountain air 
of his native state, to restore the strength wasted in the effort to 
meet the relentless demands of the “spoils system” and at the 
same time discharge the duties of his office. Probably, it cannot 
reasonably be expected, at his time of life, in his present position 
and with his peculiar public career behind him, that he should give 
his adherence to Civil Service Reform; but he may yet yield to 
the popular demand, for the importance of the subject is pressing 
itself upon the minds of the people at every point, and it may not 
be long before it can be safely made a distinct “issue” in a 
national campaign. If the President should take the lead, it would 
go far to bring about an entire unanimity in the Cabinet on this 
subject, and would finally advance the movement which is now so 
general throughout the country. His failure to do so may not 
unjustly be considered as an evidence of an unwillingness to free 
himself from the trammels of a bad system in politics, and may 
tend to withdraw a large share of the hearty support which the 
people have been ready to give to him at the outset of his admin- 
istration. 

The “ Anti-monopoly League” of New York is pursuing its 
work with very great vigor, and it is evident that there is a grow- 
ing interest throughout the country on the subject they have in 
hand, and a disposition to demand a solution of the questions in- 
volved in a way to secure the rights and protect the interests of 
the people. The active discussion of the subject has been very 
much hastened by an incident which occurred in New York a few 
months since. A mass meeting was held by the Anti-monopoly 
League at Cooper Institute, and the New York 7ridune, in com- 
menting upon the proceedings, characterized the opinions of the 
speakers as showing “a wanton disregard of private rights, and an 
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obstinate blindness as to the ultimate consequences to the people 
as a whole, which better befits the Reds and Communists of a by- 
gone day in Paris, than the free citizens of self-governing and pros- 
perous United States.” Mr. F. B. Thurber, an officer of the League, 
wrote a reply to the 7rzéune’s editorial, and, that paper having 
declined to insert it, the League printed it, side by side with the 
Tribune's editorial, and sent it in an appeal to the press throughout 
the country, or at least, as its letter significantly read, “to that 
portion of the press which is still free from the control of corporate 
ownership, patronage and influence.” This “carrying the war into 
Africa” by a journal of such prominence as the New York 7ridune, 
in its eagerness to support the interests of the corporations, tended 
to bring about a very general discussion of the subject, and over so 
broad a field that we have, on the one hand, the contention that there 
can be no safety for the rights of a people short of a control by the 
Government of Railroads and Telegraphs, and, on the other hand, 
the view that the present system best protects the interests of the 
people, because the Corporation makes the most money which gives 
the people the best service at the least cost. In the course of this 
discussion, some one ought to write what might be called a “ History 
of Monopolies,” in which a chapter or two. from certain epochs of 
English history might furnish very suggestive reading. What the 
“Royal Prerogative’’ has at times done in the past in England, 
corporate franchises may, possibly, in some cases, do in this coun- 
try, and in our own day and generation. At all events under our 
system of government these franchises are the gifts of the people, 
and it becomes, therefore, a matter of the first impor tance to us to 
see that they are so given, and so used, as best to supply the wants 
of the people, and promote the public good. _ If, then, we should 
come to such a condition of affairs that corporations control the 
people, instead of the people controlling the corporations, we are 
subjected to a far more dangerous form of monopoly than ever ex- 
isted in England, we have a state of things in which the corporations 
virtually control the government. Mr. Lester F. Ward gave us some 
very thoughtful suggestions on the subject of monopolies in his 
recent paper on “ Politico—Social Functions,” in the May number 
of the PFNN Monru_y ; a paper which deserves a very wide reading, 
and we hope that portion of his subject will receive a much larger 
developntent at his hands. S. W. 
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Co-OPERATIONAS A Business. By Charles Barnard. G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons, New York, 8vo. 

This book is one of especial value to the working men of this 
country, for it is a sensible and practical treatment of a subject 
which has been written about and talked about so loosely, and with 
so little intelligent apprehension of its real value and the proper 
methodsof carrying it into operation, that it has come to be considered 
generally as an impractible theory. Mr. Barnard has done a good 
work in pointing out the great value of co-operation as a means of 
saving a great deal of money, and in laying before us ina clear and 
most interesting way the immense results which have been accom- 
plished by it in England and Scotland in a comparatively short period 
of time. In our owncountry, with the exception of the Building and 
Loan Associations of Philadelphia, very little has been done in 
this direction, but it is gratifying to learn from Mr, Barnard’s book 
that most excellent co-operative enterprises have been projected in 
various parts of the country, many of which are already in very 
successful operation, and promise most satisfactory results, In no 
country more than our own are there greater opportunities for the 
successful development of co-operation as a practical method of 
saving money, and in no country is there greater need of habits of 


thrift and economy. Any one whois interested inthe well being of 
working men could do®*no better service than to circulate among 
them, in large numbers, copies of this valuable book, 


GLEANINGS IN THE FIELDS oF ART, By Ednah D. Cheney. Boston: 

Lee and Sheppard, 1881, 8vo, Pp. 345. 

This book is made up of fifteen essays or chapters, which bear no 
definite connection, one with the other. They are respectively 
Art, Greek Art, Karly Christian Art, Byzantine Art, Restoration of 
Art in Italy, Michel Angelo, The Poems of Michel Angelo, Spanish 
Art, French Art, Albert Durer, Old German Art, American Art, 
English Art, David Scott and Contemporaneous Art, which enum- 
eration shows the very broad expanse travelled over, and indicates at 
the same time the superficial treatment the various subjects must 
have received, to compress them within so narrow a limit. The 
facts set forth in the several papers are, of course, gathered from 
sources already in print, perhaps spread through many volumes, yet 
accessible to all, but they are served with a flavor of individual crit- 
icism, the result of personal observation, which gives them a very 
agreeable relish and makes the volume readable and companionable. 
In the careful examination we have given of this volume we have 
found a good many inaccuracies and unnecessary repetitions, which 
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a little care would have obviated. The chapters on American Art 
and English Art are particularly unsatisfactory, while that on Con- 
temporaneous Art, does not treat the subject at all. but is wholly de- 
voted to the dead Diisseldorf School, of Schadow, Overbeck and Cor- 
nelius. Notwithstanding the defects we have indicated—and what 
work is without some defects? Miss Cheney’s book has some very 
good ideas cleverly expressed, and in closing this brief review we 
feel we must transcribe with approval, her words upon that latest 
craze known by the name of Decorative Art. “Is this a legitimate 
branch of Art? It is certainly a worthy occupation to make life 
more comfortable, more cheerful, and more enjoyable, even if by 
only pleasing the eye or gratifying the ear ; but Decoration is not Art 
unless it does more than this—unless it also speaks to the mind. 
Michel Angelo’s Prophets and Sibyls do not cease to be the grand- 
est art of the world because they decorate the ceiling of a Chapel, 
but mere intricacies of carved lace work do not become so because 
they are within the walls of a Cathedral. The exquisite tracery of 
the Alhambra has delighted the souls of poets for centuries, but it 
is not the careless play of frost work ; it has a soul in it and expresses 
in its delicate and seemingly wayward lines the same religious spirit 
as do the texts of the Koran interwoven in magic letters among its 
windings. <A bit of color stuck upon the wall because it is the 
fashion is not Decorative Art. A single flower so placed as to tell 
you its thought more clearly may become so. Still less canthat be 
Art which is meant to serve any purpose of display, or any grati- 
fication of the vanity of the possessor. Art is varied as lifeand ra- 
ture are ; the little chickweed is as good in its place as the appletree, 
with its glory of beauty in spring and its wealth of use in autumn, 
So the true feeling for use and beauty may express itself humbly in 
the ordering ofa household or grandly in the building of a temple.” 


Lenox Dare, by Virginia F. Townsend, and Lost IN A GREAT 
City, by Amanda M. Douglas, from the press of Messrs. Lee and 
Sheppard, of Boston, are both interesting books. Lenox Dare isa 
fresh and vigorous story of American country life, and the charac- 
ter of the heroine whose name gives the title to the book is drawn 
with more skill than would be apparent from a casual reading of 
the story after the manner of novels. It is a portrayal of a char- 
acter which may perhaps not often be found in the quiet out-of-the- 
way nooks and corners of our American Country life, but, when 
found, it is to be highly prized asa national possession, for nowhere 
except in our own country dowe find existing just those conditions 
which are necessary for its development.—Lost in a Great City is 
a most touching story of the adventures of a young girl who, when 
a little child, is lost in the street, in New York, and falls into the 
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hands of a low set of people, by whom she is literally sold toa 
« professor” in the flying trapeze line, and the poor little thing is 
trained, much against her will, to be a performer on the stage. 
The book is extremely well written, and is far above the average of 
novels of the kind. © It is not sensational, but is a simple narrative 
of the trials and difficulties of a brave little girl, whose innate re- 
finement, loving disposition, and genuine courage win the fight 
against the bad influences around her and the sore trials and diffi- 
culties which come upon her. It is a book which deserves a large 
reading, and 1s likely to broaden the sympathies of the reader, for 
it serves to illustrate very plainly the truth of the familiar saying 
that one half of the world does not know how the other half lives. 


THE SworpD OF Damoctes, by Miss Anna Catharine Greene, 
from the press of Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, is likely 
to cause a dissappointment to those who have learned to admire 
the work of this clever authoress in her earlier books, “The 
Leavenworth Case,” and “A Strange Disappearance.” The mere 
announcement of a new book by the same author raised great ex- 
pectations, and the disappointment is likely to follow because 
Miss Greene has, in her last book, made a “new departure,” and 
instead of giving us another of those stories in the production of 
which she has shown herself so capable, she has ventured into a 
larger field, and in doing so, has exposed certain weaknesses, with- 
out at the same time displaying the full strength of her powers. 
The book is not a complete success, because too much is under- 
taken, and consequently no part of it is thoroughly well doné. 
Nevertheless, it bears the impress of the mind of its very clever 
author, and anything from her pen will be read with interest.— 
Mr. Perkins’s DAuGHTER, one of Messrs. GP, Putnam’s Sons’ 
« Knickerbocker Novels,” is written by a daughter of Dr. William 
A. Hammond, of New York, under the “nom-de-plume” of the Mar- 
chioness Clara Lanza. The story is based upon a theory in morbid 
psychology which the Marchioness calls“ periodical amnesia,”” mean 
ing,in plain English, that a person apparently in good health both in 
body and mind, has, at certain intervals, a separate mental exist- 
ence, as of another person. This, worked into a Jove-story, givesa 
scope for complications and intricacies quite beyond that of a nov- 
elist who is obliged to deal with the ordinary and usually recog- 
nized conditions of human life, and gives to the book an interest 
which could hardly be claimed for it merely asa literary production, 


THe Lost CAskET, and MaApEMOISELLE BisMARCK, also from 
the press of Messrs. G. P. Putnams’s Sons, are translations from the 
French. The first is a very well written story of Parisian life, and 
the interest of the reader is held closely from the beginning to the 
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end of the book. It deals with the plots and political schemes of 
the Nihilists, and on that account possesses a peculiar interest just 
at the present time. “Mademoiselle Bismarck” is a clever story by 
Henri Rochefort, in which the heroine, an obscure and uneducated 
woman, aspires to be the wife of one of the greatest statesmen of 
France, and, by various ingenious and subtle devices, such as would 
probably occur only to the mind of a French woman of her class, 
or to the imagination of a French novelist, comes very near 
succeeding ; but, in her last and most clever stroke, that of feigning 
suicide, she jumps into the wrong place in the river, and really 
drowns herself, after the true French fashion, in the Seine. 
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